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This  is  our  90th  Anniversary    Year! 


$900,000   Surplus 


City  Square 
Quincy 

Granite  2500 


SECURITY 
SERVICE 


$9,000,000  Assets 


Opp.  Depot 
Wollaston 

Granite  5200 


Why  JNot  Keep  an   Account  at 
"THE  FRIENDLY  BANK" 

Largest  Surplus  of  any  Commercial  Bank  in  Norfolk  County 

Oldest — Strongest — Largest 

Commercial   Bank  in   the   Granite  City 


The  Granite  is  a  Friendly  Bank 
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I   What  Makes  I 

A  House 

A  Home? 


"V 


|  SURELY    IT'S  NOT  THE    EXTERIOR 

|  that  makes   the  house   a   home,    nor  is  it 

|  the  arrangement  or  the  room,  or  the  interior 

|  finish.     The  thing  that  really  counts  is  the 

J  Kind  of  Furniture  you  have  in  your  home— 

Whether  you  are  Re-furnishing  a  Home  or  are  about  to  furnish  a  New  One, 
it  will  pay  you  to  select  here  because  our  furniture  is  of  the  type  that 
really   makes  a   House   a    Home  :  :  :  :  : 
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Have  Your  Purchases  Charged 


H.  L.  KINCAIDE  &  CO. 


1495  Hancock  Street,  Quincy 


44-46  Billings  Road,  Norfolk  Downs 


Please  Mention  the  Qolden-Kot!  When  Patronizing:  Our  Advertiser!) 


NORTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITY 
DAY  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

in  co-operation  with  engineering  firms 
offers  four-year  courses  of  study  leading 
to  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  the  following 
branches   of   engineering: 

1.  Civil  Engineering 

2.  Mechanical  Engineering 

3.  Electrical  Engineering 

4.  Chemical  Engineering 

5.  Administrative  Engineering 

The  earnings  of  the  students  for  their  ser- 
vices with  co-operating  firms  vary  from 
$250   to   $600   per  year. 

For   a   catalog   or  any   further   information 

address 

f 

CARL  S.  ELL,  Dean 

School   of  Engineering 

316   Huntington   Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration    in 

1.  Distribution  Management 

2.  Industrial  Management 

3.  Financial  Management 

4.  Accounting 

Those  who  cannot  pursue  the  four-year 
course  may  enroll  in  the  two-year  General 
Business  Curriculum  leading  to  the  Junior 
Certificate. 

Progressive  methods  of  instruction  with 
opportunity  for  specialization  train  stu- 
dents   for    leadership. 

For  a   catalog   or  any   further  information 

address 

TURNER  F.  GARNER,  Dean 

School   of  Business  Administration 
316    Huntington   Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 


Compliments 

of  the 

Debating  Society 


A  Good  Suggestion 


After  that  evening  drive  or 
stroll — why  not  come  to  the 
LILAH  TEA  SHOPPE   for  a 

cool  Sundae  or  late  lunch? 


Open  until  10.30  on 
Dance  nights 


23A  Beale  Street 


Phone  5380-M 


In  the  Elks'  Building 

THE  ELKS'  GRILL 

Just  off  the   Square 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

MAURICE   F.    COHEN         :         Prop. 

1220  Hancock  Street 
Quincy 


We  cater  to  the  most  discriminating  taste 


Compliments 


of  the 


Tb&Ha  Club 


Compliments  of 


Our  Mayor 
PERLEY  E.  BARBOUR 


(lOODPLAOP 

-To  buy- 


&e    EASTER    SHOES    <#e 

For 

Young  Men  and  Women 

WHO  DEMAND  QUALITY  AND  STYLE 
At  Prices  From  $5.50  Up 

MOORHEAD'S   SHOE   STORE 

1547  HANCOCK  STREET  -  QUINCY 


THE  BEST  PLACE 


IN  THIS  CITY  TO  BUY  PAPER  AND 
ENVELOPES,  CARDS,  CARDBOARD, 
ETC.  IS  THE  PRINT  SHOP  WHERE 
THIS    GOLDEN -ROD    WAS    PRINTED. 

Granite  City  Print 

14  Maple  Street         -         Quincy 


Z INN,  The  Florist 

4  Park  Street 
Boston 


«®* 


Flowers  For  All  Occasions 


The  Rand  Class 

of  the  Wollaston  Baptist 
Church  on  Prospect  Ave. 
meets  every  Sunday  at 
12.10         :        :         :         : 

Come  and  Visit  Us 


Ship's  Haven  Restaurant 
and  Food  Shop 

29-31    Temple  Street      :       Quincy,   Mass. 


The   Ship's   Haven   extends   greetings  to  the   pupils 

of   the   Quincy  High   School   and   cordial 

wishes  for  the  success  of  the 

Golden-Rod 


With  an  orcian^ation  of  men  who  Know  their  work-- 
in  a  plant  of  modem  equipment-  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
\ou  an  efficient  service  ~  and  the  highest  equality-  of* 

PHOTO  -eNGRAVlMG 

IN  hINe~fl<7UiF-Tfc>JSe-OR  COhOI* 

fcONOVAN  &  SUhblVXN  e/SOR^VlNG  CO. 

235-  237-  COMOR655  5TO£€T--  BO5T0N  MASS. 
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STAFF  — CLASS  OF  JUNE  1926 

Editor-in-Chief 
ARNOLD  CULLMAN 


Literary  Editor Virginia  Dunham 

News  Editor. Marion    Burdett 

Athletic  Editor Robert   Browne 

Alumni  Editor Marjorie  Williams 

Exchange    Editor Elizabeth    Littlefield 

Asst.  Circulation  Manager. 


Joke  Editor John  Clauretik 

Art   Editor Esther   Read 

Business  Manager Paul  I.  Reardon 

Advertising  Manager Victor  De  Boer 

Circulation  Manager Robert  Clifford 

Nelson  Cochrane 


Assistant  Advertising  Managers 


Dean  Gushing 
Robert   MacGrecor 


Lucille  Whyatt 
Viola  \  an  Horn 


Margaret  Louise  Deitsch 
Fifty  cents  the  year 


Fuculty  Advisers 
Isabel  Schuyler  Browne 


David  Chase 
James  Ford 

Joy  L.  Nevens 


Leslie  C  Millard 
Fifteen  cents  the  copy 


OUR  ADVERTISERS 

Remember,  the  Golden  Rod  is  practi- 
cally supported  by  the  merchants  of 
Quincy.  In  return,  should  we  not  pat- 
ronize these  merchants  who  seek  to  aid 
our  school  magazine.5  Xaturallv,  when 
an  advertisement  is  placed  in  a  magazine 
it  is  expected  that  attention  will  be  given 
it  by  the  reader.  But  some  merchants 
of  Quincy  are  of  the  opinion  that  adver- 
tising in  the  Golden  Rod  does  not  pay, 
and  that  the  students  give  little,  if  any 
attention  to  advertisements  in  this  maga- 
zine. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  Golden  Rod 
advertisers  by  recognizing  the  merchants 
who  support  cur  magazine,  and  patronize 
them.      V\  hen   patronizing    one    of   these 


merchants,  we  urge  that  you  mention 
seeing  his  advertisement  in  the  Golden 
Rod.  This  will  aid  your  school  magazine 
tremendously,  and  will  also  convince  the 
merchant  that  advertising  in  our  Golden 
Rod-  is  recognized  by  the  students. 

The  Quincy  merchants  always  stand 
veady  to  support  any  activity  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  High  School.  Let  us  show 
them  that  we  appreciate  this  by  patroniz- 
ing them  at  all  times. 


THE  AWAKENING 

With  the  first  faint  gleam  of  light  in 
the  sky  come  the  hum  and  drone  of  many 
awakening  activities,  possibly  the  rumble 
of  a  heavy  truck  and  perhaps   the  shrill 
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and  shrieking  sound  of  a  warning  from 
a  train.  A  man.  roughly  clad,  whistles  a 
cheery  tune  as  he  hurries  along  in  the 
dim  morning  to  his  work  in  some  blazing 
mill.  Mem  women,  and  children  in  all 
walks  of  life,  join  in  the  rush  of  the  morn- 
ing hours.  Even  the  stray  dog  has  awak- 
ened and  scurries  out  of  the  path  of  some 
swiftly  moving  vehicle.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  day  in  the  activities  and 
enterprises  of  a  large  city.  Let  us  join 
this  world-wide  spirit  of  awakening,  en- 
tering upon  each  day  of  learning  with  a 
new  visor  and  enthusiasm,  a  new  deter- 
mination  to  grasp  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties of  life.  Compared  with  the  difficult 
tasks  of  others,  our  task  of  study  is  a 
pleasure,  indeed.  Yet  so  many  shun  that 
task  of  pleasure  1  They  forget  that  in 
education  there  is  to  be  found  a  treasury 
of  enjoyment  and  a  mine  of  recreation. 
Yes.  let  us,  too,  make  each  day  a  new 
beginning,  forgetting  the  worries  of  yes- 
terday in  the  anticipation  of  the  joys  of 
today. 

YOUR  SCHOOL 

If  you  want  this  school  the  sort  of  school 

In  which  you'll  take  delight. 
You  must  not  complain  at  the  way  it's  run. 

Or  need  you  go  on  a  strike. 
Just  take  a  hand,  and  join  the  band 

Of  those  who  are  always  true: 
And  bear  in  mind  that  you'll  occasionally  find 

It  isn't  the  school — it's  you.' 

Velma  Foley.  June  '27. 


We  welcome  you,  the  class  of  February 
1929,  to  the  Quincy  High  School.  Re- 
member, high  school  days  are  days  of 
preparation  for  your  future  life.  These 
are  the  days  when  your  character  is 
formed  and  the  foundation  of  your  life 
is  made.  The  life  of  every  great  man  or 
woman  is  supported  by  a  sturdy  founda- 
tion. Real  character  has  been  truly 
summed  up  in  the  following  verse,  writ- 
ten by  an  American  author,  Henry  M. 
YanDyke: 

Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true: 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly. 
To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely, 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely. 
To  trust  in   Heaven,  and  God,  securely. 


With  this  issue  of  the  Goldex  Rod 
appears  a  new  department  called  the 
Student  Forum.  The  object  of  this  col- 
umn is  to  give  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
ideas  and  opinions  concerning  school  ac- 
tivities. It  is  the  hope  of  the  Golden 
Rod  staff  that  the  pupils  will  use  this 
column  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school, 
and  that  through  this  department  im- 
provements ma}"  be  made  on  the  various 
school  interests. 
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STUDENT  FORUA\ 


"MAKE  TIME  TO  LEND  A  HAND" 

'"Would  you  please  show  me  where  to 
L'o  now.:" 

I  turned  and  looked  into  the  appealing 
eyes  of  a  young  girl  who  was  holding  out 
one  of  those  program-cards  that  are  so 
confusing  to  newcomers. 

"Oh!  it  is  all  so  distracting!  This 
school  is  so  large!  It  is  like  a  big  city 
— everyone  seems  to  know  where  he's 
going — and  they  all  go,  oh,  so  quickly- — 
all  except  poor  little  me.  It  says  here, 
(pointing  to  the  card)  go  to  room  309, 
and  then  when  I  go  there  is  no  one  there. 
Oh!   my  goodness,  shall  I  never  learn:" 

"Oh,  don't  give  up  so  easily,"  I  an- 
swered smiling.  The  poor  child  was  so 
worried  that  it  would  have  been  funny 
if  she  hadn't  looked  so  pathetic. 

"Listen  to  this  good  news,  this  is  your 
lunch  period.  It's  mine  also,  and  I'll  fry 
to  help  you  a  little.  Let's  hurry,  though, 
for  we  have  to  go  down  four  flights  and 
all   those  good:.es  will  be  gone." 

The  mention  of  lunch  seemed  to  cheer 
her  up,  but  when  we  got  into  the  cafe- 
teria with  all  its  hustle  and  bustle,  she 
began  to  weaken  again.  Finally  I  got 
some  change  and  piloted  her  to  the  coun- 
ter. 

"Now  what  would  you  like:  You  may 
have  a  nine-course  dinner  if  you  want 
to,  provided  the  bell  doesn't  interrupt 
you.  Over  here  are  the  hot  dishes,  soup, 
and — oh  !  they  have  meat  pie  today  !  You 
ought  to  try  some  of  that;  it's  delicious — 
yes,  two  please — We'll  have  to  move  on 
now.  We're  blocking  traffic.  Over  here 
are  the  salads.  Don't  they  look  appetiz- 
ing: And  our  own  girls,  right  here  in 
school,  prepare  them.  We  might  as  well 
have  salads,  too.  I'm  treating  today,  so 
you  must  have  a  sample  of  'Quincy 
High's  Best  Milk.'  Yes,  and  here's  some 
chocolate  fudge  cake.  Let's  find  a  table 
before  we  order  anything  else." 

"Oh,  this  is  too  wonderful  for  any- 
thing,"  my  now  smiling  companion  said, 


"I've  always  gone  to  a  little  bit  of  a 
school  and  this  one  just  frightened  me. 
It  is  so  large.  I'd  never  grumble  again 
though  after  tasting  this  fruit  salad.  My, 
is  that  the  bell?  And  I  won't  have  time 
to  finish  my  salad!  I  guess  I've  been 
using  up  all  the  time  with  my  chatter." 

"Never  mind,"  I  answered,  "I'll  meet 
you  tomorrow  after  the  fourth  period  and 
we'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  look  over  the 
rest  of  the  cafeteria.  You  haven't  seen 
our  sandwich  counter  yet.  You'll  find 
that  most  interesting.  It  has  almost  the 
'57  varieties'.  This  has  truly  been  a 
pleasant  recess.  We  don't  really  appre- 
ciate our  splendid  school  until  we  hear 
some  one  else  praising  it.  My  goodness, 
here  we  are,  way  up  on  the  third  floor 
again.     Well — au  revoir — till  tomorrow." 

When  I  was  alone  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  how  hard  it  is  for  newcomers  to 
get  acquainted  with  our  wonderful  school, 
and  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  lend  a  hand 
to  those  in  distress.  And  really  we  ought 
to  show  them  that  we  are  never  too  busy 
to  stop  a  minute  and  help  them — with  a 
cheerv  smile. 


DEBATING 

Every  now  and  then  we,  as  a  school, 
are  called  together  in  the  assembly  hall. 
Perhaps  some  athletic  team  is  about  to 
start  a  season  or  it  is  going  to  play  its 
hardest  game.  Just  what  is  the  purpose 
of  these  assemblies.'  Why  of  course  it  is 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  school  in  that 
particular  sport  to  get  the  whole  school  to 
turn  out  to  the  games  to  support  +he  team 
and  help  the  players  win — -a  wonderful 
idea  and  a  practical  one. 

Whv  not  have  an  assemblv  to  arouse 
interest  in  debates?  Has  anyone  ever 
stopped  to  consider  that  perhaps  the  de- 
bating team  could  do  a  little  better,  yes, 
a  great  deal  better  if  someone  besides  the 
members  of  the  club  turned  out  to  some 
of    their    outside    debates?      Now    why 
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wouldn't  the  same  thing  hold  true:  They 
are  boys  just  like  the  athletic  teams. 
They  surely  must  feel  more  confident 
when  they  know  that  someone  is  present 
supporting  them.  Imagine  yourself  stand- 
ing before  a  crowd  of  total  strangers  with 
two  colleagues,  putting  your  best  efforts 
into  a  debate. 

That  debating  team  puts  in  just  as 
much  practice,  just  as  much  time  and 
energy,  just  as  much  good  hard  work, 
into  winning  their  game,  as  any  football 
or  basketball  team  ever  did  or  ever  will. 
Why,  the  whole  year  round  they  debate 
with  each  other,  practice  and  work  hard 
to  be  ready  for  a  debate  with  some  other 
school. 

Oh,  doubtless  you  will  say  that  no  de- 
bate could  be  as  interesting  as  a  basket- 
ball or  a  football  game.  A  debate  is  a 
mighty  close  second,  for  example,  the  de- 
bate recently  held  between  Quincy  High 
and  a  team  from  the  Old  Colony  Chapter 
De  Molay,  consisting  of  graduates  of 
Thayer  and  Quincy  High. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  you  think  a  debate 
is  "dry".  You  have  probably  never  heard 
one.  Now  these  are,  of  course,  debates 
that  are  not  very  interesting,  but  you'll 
have  to  admit  that  there  are  many  ath- 
letic games  that  have  proved  rather  dull 
and  not  exciting. 

Now,  if  you  don't  think  that  a  debate 
is  worth  going  to,  you  had  better  come 
and  boost  your  team  at  the  next  one  and 
find  out  the  facts.  Do  you  know  that  the 
pupils  of  Brockton  and  Medford  High 
Schools  turn  out  to  debates  in  great  num- 
bers to  support  their  team:  Why  can't 
the  pupils  of  this  school  do  the  same: 

D.   B.   GlLMAN. 


WILL  YOU  FINISH  THE  GAME? 

Time  is  flying  fast.  Before  we  realize 
that  spring  has  come,  it  will  be  here. 
There  is  only  the  pull  of  a  few  months 
from  now  to  the  end  of  school.  If  you 
have  kept  up  in  your  lessons  so  far,  will 
you  weaken  now?  Stick  to  them.  Re- 
member, seniors,  that  it  will  be  your 
standing  in  your  studies  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  vou  will   enter  col- 


lege next  fall.  Undergraduates,  you,  too, 
must  play  the  game  now  if  you  hope  to 
have  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  next 
year.  All  these  outside  diversions  are  all 
right  in  their  place;  they  are  just  as 
necessary  as  anything  else,  but  don't  fool 
yourself  by  thinking  they  are  more  im- 
portant than  your  lessons.  They  will  not 
help  you  a  bit  when  you  apply  for  a  posi- 
tion or  send  in  an  application  for  college, 
if  you  have  not  the  other  qualifications  of 
scholarship.  Then  just  remember  that 
the  springtime  with  all  its  outdoor  sports, 
its  social  functions,  and  good  times  is  one 
of  the  hardest  periods  of  the  year  as  far 
as  sticking  to  it  is  concerned.  It  rests 
with  you!  Will  you  fail  now:  Can  you 
be  counted  upon  to  play  the  game  to  the 
finish: 

Viola  Van  Horn. 


WHY  SHOULD  A  PUPIL  TAKE 
PART  IN  SCHOOL  DRAMATICS? 

If  pupils  only  knew  what  good  it 
would  do  them  to  participate  in  the  Sen- 
ior Dramatics,  every  one  of  the  seniors 
would  step  forward  and  volunteer.  There 
would  not  be  that  small  number  on  whom 
the  burden  rests.  The  number  that  did 
"turn  out"  last  September  was  surpris- 
ingly small  in  comparison  to  the  number 
of  seniors. 

These  on  whom  this  "burden"  lies,  are 
really  to  be  envied,  for  the  training  that 
a  person  gets  from  the  coaches  in  the 
preparation  for  the  dramatics  is  worth 
much  more  than  can  be  generally  imag- 
ined. First  of  all,  there  is  the  careful 
training  of  the  voice,  in  which  the  student 
is  taught  t©  speak  freely,  easily,  and  at  a 
rate  best  suited  for  public  utterance. 
Next,  he  is  taught  how  to  conduct  himself 
before  his  audience  so  that  he  will  not 
show  any  signs  of  nervousness,  so  that  he 
will  be  himself — or  will  be  the  character 
he  is   representing. 

When  the  play  is  presented,  and  he 
calmly  goes  on  the  stage,  his  confidence 
increases.  When  it  is  over,  and  he  finds 
that  he  has  done  well,  he  suddenly  ac- 
quires   a    greater    confidence.      Knowing 
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that  he  has  the  ability  to  speak  to  nearly 
a  thousand  people,  he  well  knows  that 
he  can  speak  to  fewer.  So,  in  his  every- 
day life,  he  finds  that  he  has  no  fear  in 
speaking  to  anyone,  and  he  accomplishes 
many  things  which  he  would  never  have 
dared  even  to  dream  of — if  he  had  not 
had  the  actul  experience  of  appearing  be- 
fore an  audience. 

The  training  which  he  acquires  by  ap- 
pearing in  amateur  plays  prepares  him  to 
fight  his  way  through  the  world  when 
once  he  leaves  school.  He  is  at  least  not 
afraid  to  speak  to  people.  He  is  not  back- 
ward, or  tongue-tied.  Then,  as  he  grows 
older,  should  he  care  to  become  a  public 
speaker,  he  has  the  ability  to  stand  be- 
fore people  and  present  his  ideas. 

So  this  training  will  have  a  much  great- 
er effect  upon  a  student  than  he  thinks. 
Even  though  he  does  not  know  a  great 
deal,  he  will  not  be  afraid  to  express 
what  he  does  know.  We  all  realize  that 
very  often  successful  business  men  are 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  speak  before 
people  at  clubs  or  dinners.  If  unused  to 
speaking  in  public,  these  men,  although 
they  may  know  well  their  subject,  often 
cause  us  not  only  to  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  stage-fright,  but  also  to  feel 
embarrassed  for  them  at  the  crudeness 
with  which  they  express  their  thoughts. 
Training  in  public  speaking  also  tells  with 
the  student  who  applies  for  a  position. 
He  is  judged  according  to  his  presence; 
and  if  he  displays  fear,  it  may  be  con- 
strued as  ignorance  or  lack  of  proper  so- 
cial training.  But  if  he  steps  right  up, 
speaks  clearly,  looks  his  would-be  em- 
ployer straight  in  the  eye,  and  says  that 
he  can  fill  the  position — the  chances  are 
that  the  person  will  believe  him,  take 
him  at  his  face  value,  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  prove  that  what  he  says  is  true. 
Many  a  brilliant  student  fails  in  a  busi- 


ness for  which  he  is  well-qualified,  simply 
because  he  has  not  the  ability  to  "stand 
on  his  own  feet"  and  tell  the  world  what 
he  does  know. 

Joseph  Erickson,  Jr.,  June  '27. 

SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  GIRLS 

We  hear  much  about  the  boys'  school 
activities  but  little  about  those  of  the  girls 
in  Quincy  High  School.  The  boys  have 
a  wider  range  of  activities  to  choose  from 
than  the  girls,  and  this  proves  why  we  see 
or  hear  so  much  about  them.  The  girls 
need  more  athletics,  more  amusements 
and  something  to  make  them  more  alert 
than  they  are.  Often  we  pick  up  the 
paper  and  read  about  a  basketball  game, 
one  school  vs.  another.  Why  can't  we 
read  about  the  Quincy  High  girls  play- 
ing against  another  team.  Girls  like  to 
play  baseball  and  this,  too,  would  arouse 
much  interest.  Other  girls  are  in  favor 
of  the  formation  of  a  school  club,  by  this 
I  do  not  mean  an  "Old  Maid's  Club" 
such  as  was  started  at  the  time  of  the 
forming  of  the  "Bachelor's  Club."  I 
mean  a  real  club  in  which  the  girls  would 
gain  something.  They  could  hold  socials, 
every  so  often,  and  they  would  have  a 
jolly  good  time.  It  is  true  we  have  the 
English  Club  and  the  Thalia  Club,  which 
are  indeed  advantageous  to  the  pupils, 
but  not  all  girls  can  join. 

Some  girls  are  traffic  officers,  which  is 
another  form  of  activity.  Others  are  in 
the  orchestra,  which  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  either  boys  or  girls. 

You  see,  the  activities  of  the  High 
School  girl  are  limited  to  a  small  amount. 
I  think  if  a  few  more  were  introduced 
that  there  would  be  more  girls  active  in 
the  things  in  which  they  should  be  so. 

D.  M.  Chute. 


LITERARY 


The  Biology  Room 


"The  Three  Musketeers,"  as  they  were 
called  by  all  who  knew  them,  on  account 
of  their  close  friendship,  were  walking 
down  a  darkened  corridor  at  the  old 
Avalon  High  School,  on  a  cloudy  night 
in  October. 

'"Wasn't  the  play  great,"  exclaimed 
Jack  Harvey,  one  of  the  inseparable 
three.  Then  he  asked  in  rather  a  boast- 
ful tone,  "Don't  vou  think  mv  acting  was 
good:" 

The  other  two,  Ted  Carey  and  Bob 
Black,  smiled  broadly,  for  they  knew 
what  Jack  thought  of  himself,  then  an- 
swered, "Oh,  you  were  just  wonderful." 

Jack  didn't  notice  the  sarcasm  in  their 
voices  and  said  in  a  pompous  tone,  pe- 
culiar to  him,  "Yes,  I  thought  I  was 
pretty  good  myself."  At  this  Bob  and  Ted 
burst  out  laughing  and  the  halls  resound- 
ed. Jack  knew  the  reason,  but  quickly 
stopped  this  outburst  by  saying,  "Keep 
still  or  the  janitor  will  hear  us  and  put  us 
out.     Then  we  can't  talk." 

Bob  and  Ted  stopped  at  once,  because 
they  knew  the  disposition  of  old  Mr. 
Arnold,  the  janitor. 

They  began  talking  again,  but  the  con- 
versation lagged  and  soon  they  were 
walking  along  in  silence. 

They  were  just  going  down  the  stairs 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor  when  Jack  said, 
with  such  abruptness  that  his  comrades 
jumped,  "Here's  the  Biology  room,  fel- 
lows. Who  dares  to  go  in  and  get  the 
skull  over  in  the  corner:" 

Bob  and  Ted  were  startled  by  this 
proposal,  and  didn't  answer. 

"Huh,"  said  Jack  sarcastically,  "You're 
afraid." 

"We  are,  are  we:"  replied  Bob,  "Why 
don't  you  go  in  and  get  it  yourself?" 

"Sure,"  joined  in  Ted,  "You  got  up  the 
idea." 


Jack  gasped.  He  thought  he  was  going 
to  have  some  fun  at  his  friends'  expense, 
but  the  tables  had  been  turned.  How- 
ever, he  quickly  recovered  his  composure 
and  replied,  "Of  course  I  will.  Here 
goes." 

With  these  words  he  walked  to  the 
door  of  the  room  and  opened  it.  The 
door  swung  open  with  a  prolonged 
squeak  that  made  the  boys  shudder.  Jack 
looked  in  the  room,  but  could  barely 
make  things  out  in  the  pitch  darkness. 

He  cautiously  manoeuvered  among  the 
desks,  and  advanced  towards  the  corner. 
Suddenly  he  stopped.  What  was  that? 
He  strained  his  ears,  but  heard  nothing. 

"Oh,  pshaw,"  he  thought,  "it's  only  my 
imagination." 

Then  fired  with  a  sudden  burst  of  cour- 
age, he  advanced  boldly  towards  the  cor- 
ner. 

But  again  he  stopped.  This  time  for 
good  reason.  His  jaw  fell,  his  hair  stood 
on  end,  he  had  a  very  empty  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot. 

In  the  corner  was  the  skull  with  a 
greenish  white  light  issuing  from  its  eyes, 
nose,  and  grinning  mouth.  Jack  stared, 
helpless  with  terror.  There  was  a  rustle, 
and  a  bump,  and  the  skull  rolled  from 
the  shelf  and  fell  at  Jack's  feet.  This 
broke  the  spell.  At  a  shriek  from  Jack 
the  other  boys,  who  had  been  straining 
their  ears  for  a  sound,  rushed  in.  At  that 
moment  the  full  moon  came  from  behind 
a  cloud  and  the  light  streamed  in  the 
windows.  Bob  and  Ted  saw  Jack,  white 
as  a  sheet,  leaning  against  a  table  with 
the  skull  at  his  feet.  Before  they  could 
say  anything,  they  heard  a  rustle  under 
a  desk,  and  looking,  saw  for  an  instant,  a 
white  object  glow,  then  disappear  like  a 
streak  of  lightning. 
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Ted,  who  was  the  coolest  of  the  three, 
then  pulled  the  other  two  out  of  the  room 
and  they  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  the 
door.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  their 
experience  they  went  to  their  homes. 

The  next  day  they  didn't  see  each  other 
before  school,  so  had  no  time  to  discuss 
the  happenings  of  the  preceding  night. 
They  all  had  chemistry  the  first  period, 
but  Mr.  Smith,  the  chemistry  teacher, 
was  very  angry  over  something,  so  they 
didn't  dare  talk  in  class. 

When  all  the  class  had  assembled,  Mr. 
Smith  arose,  and  said  curtly,  "Boys,  some 
one  has  been  meddling  with  my  chemi- 
cals. This  morning  I  found  that  my  sup- 
ply of  phosphorous  was  nearly  all  gone. 
I  couldn't  have  used  it  all  so  soon,  be- 
cause I  only  got  it  yesterday.  Someone 
is  dishonest.  If  this  happens  again  I  shall 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  principal." 

No  one  offered  an  explanation,  and  the 
class  proceeded  with  its  work. 

"The  Three  Musketeers"  had  a  short 
time  between  classes  and  at  recess  to 
talk,  but  no  one  could  offer  a  solution  to 
the  mystery. 

The  day  dragged  on.  During  classes 
the  three  boys  were  wrapped  in  profound 
thought,  and  when  they  were  called  on  to 
recite,  they  wouldn't  notice  the  teacher, 
to  the  merriment  of  the  class. 

At  last  the  sixth  period  came,  during 
which  Jack,  Bob,  and  Ted  had  biology. 
They  took  their  places  in  silence. 

"I've  got  something  new  to  work  with 


today,  class,"  announced  Miss  Rogers, 
the  biology  teacher,  as  she  began  to  open 
a  closet.  "You  are  the  only  class  that 
will  make  this  experiment." 

Her  words  were  cut  short  by  a  pro- 
longed scream.  Out  of  the  closet  jumped 
a  rat  covered  with  some  white  substance, 
that  ran  across  the  floor  to  a  dark  corner, 
where  it  scurried  around,  looking  for  a 
place  to  get  out. 

The  boys  laughed,  which  annoyed  Miss 
Rogers,  but  they  calmed  down  when  they 
noticed  how  angry  she  was. 

The  teacher  glared  at  the  class  and 
commanded,  "Quiet,  quiet!  Don't  let 
that.  ._  .  ." 

Again  she  was  interrupted.  The  rat 
in  its  frantic  attempts  to  get  out,  over- 
turned a  heavy  stand  which  had  toppled 
over,  pinning  him  to  the  floor. 

Some  of  the  boys  ran  to  the  corner  and, 
lifting  the  stand,  found  the  body  of  the 
rat.    Its  back  was  broken. 

"What's  that  all  over  him?"  asked  one 
of  the  boys. 

Miss  Rogers  looked  at  it  and  said,  "It 
is  covered  with  phosphorous." 

"How  could  that  have  happened?  Oh, 
I  see.  Mr.  Smith  told  me  this  morning 
that  someone  stole  some  of  his  phosphor- 
ous. Here's  the  culprit,"  said  she,  point- 
ing to  the  rat.  "Call  in  Mr.  Smith,  so 
he  can  see." 

"The  Three  Musketeers"  glanced 
knowingly  at  each  other.  The  mystery 
was  solved. 


Concentration  Under  Difficulties 


Week-ends !  What  hectic  times  they 
are  in  which  to  do  one's  studying!  In 
some  way  or  another  I  seem  to  have  my 
home  work  at  least  partly  finished  on 
Monday  morning,  but  when  I  really  get 
anything  done  is  a  mystery,  even  to  my- 
self. 

Of  course,  Friday  afternoon  is  a  vaca- 
tion time.  No  one  but  an  honest-to-good- 
ness  student,  with  horn-rimmed  goggles 
and  a  mad  craving  for  math  and  Cicero 
ever  thinks   of  studying  then.     And  on 


Friday  night,  too,  there  is  usually  a 
dance,  or  movies,  or  a  good  book  to  keep 
one's  mind  as  far  as  possible  from  any- 
thing as  distasteful  as  French  translation. 

Saturday  "comes  and  goes"  in  the  same 
way.  Once  in  a  long  while  I  grow  am- 
bitious, and  solemnly  swear  to  do  a  little 
studying  Saturday  afternoon,  but  you 
know  how  it  is — there's  always  something 
much  more  thrilling  to  do. 

Then  comes  Sunday,  the  last  day  of 
grace.     The  morning  is  always  taken  up 
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with  church  and  Sunday  school — or  if  I 
happen  to  have  stayed  up  too  late  the 
night  before — with  sleep. 

After  dinner  is  the  time  for  real  busi- 
ness. But  how  much  home  work  can  a 
girl  do  when  her  sister  is  entertaining 
company — a  crowd  of  young  people  who 
insist  on  playing  the  piano  (directly  un- 
der my  desk  in  the  den)  and  singing  with 
their  whole  souls  in  their  voices?  There 
is  usually  a  ukelele  accompaniment  which 
is  very  helpful,  too. 

Even  after  they  have  subsided  to  a 
certain  degree  and  gone  for  a  ride,  my 
dear  father  bursts  into  the  room  and 
turns  on  the  radio,  driving  me  to  my  own 
room,  which  is  worse  a  thousand  times 
than  exile.  I  take  the  cat  with  me  for 
company,  but  he  proves  more  of  a  care 
than  a  comfort,  because  he  insists  on 
jumping  into  my  lap  or  spreading  himself 
over  the  pages  of  the  books  I  happen  to 
need. 


Well,  I  finally  remove  the  cat,  but  it's 
no  use  at  all  trying  to  study.  About  this 
time  some  of  my  own  friends  arrive  and 
inform  me  that  I  need  fresh  air — ozone 
inhaled  from  the  back  seat  of  their  car, 
or  from  terra  firma — it  makes  no  great 
difference.  Even  if  I  am  heroic  enough 
to  refuse,  it  takes  about  a  half  an  hour 
to  do  it. 

It  is  nearly  5  o'clock  now,  and  I  man- 
age to  get  in  a  bit  of  studying  before  the 
company  returns  for  supper.  And  of 
course  that's  as  much  as  I  do.  Oh  well, 
every  little  bit  counts;  and  as  I  said  be- 
fore, somehow  I  arrive  at  school  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  a  clear  conscience  as 
to  most  of  my  subjects.  If  you  can  fig- 
ure out  when  or  where  I  study,  I'd  be 
very  glad  to  know,  but  I  imagine  you, 
dear  reader,  have  been  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. If  so,  we  will  let  the  mystery 
remain  unsolved,  and  be  thankful  we  did 
our  home  work  at  all. 


THE   DESERTED   FARMHOUSE 

It  stands  alone  in  its  ruins 

Amid  tall  grass  and  weeds — 
A  forsaken,  forlorn  old  dwelling 

Beyond  all  human  needs. 

How  lonely  it  is  in  its  solitude, 
With  never  a  sound  but  the  wind, 

As  it  moans  around  in  fitful  gales. 
Leaving  a  weird  sound  within. 

Perhaps,   somewhere,  there  is   someone- 
Who  does  not  forget  the  old  farm, 

And  often  drifts  in  his  fancies 
Back,  to  save  it  from  harm. 

Ruth  Cruikshaxk,  March  '26. 


Brothers 


Brothers  are  the  bane  of  life.  Yes, 
after  sixteen  years  of  experience  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  brothers  are 
for  the  most  part,  spiteful,  jeering  fellows 
whose  chief  delight  is  the  torturing  of 
another  brother.  This  applies  to  brothers 
both  large  and  small. 

Small  brothers  while  seemingly  angelic, 
have  their  own  methods  of  punishing  a 
long  suffering  brother.     The  youngsters 


seem  to  consider  it  their  duty  to  follow 
you  about,  and  take  every  opportunity 
to  report  misbehaviors  to  father,  and, 
when  you  attempt  to  remove  yourself 
from  the  presence  of  the  uninvited  guest, 
mother  takes  a  hand  and  assures  you 
that  "father  will  hear  of  this  when  he 
gets  home." 

These  youngsters  are  great  grafters  in 
their  way,  for  they  must  be  well  paid  to 
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be  kept  from  making  embarrassing  dis- 
closures concerning  the  unfortunate  acci- 
dents which  frequently  happen,  when 
some  real  fellows  get  together.  These 
little  remarks  would  cause  a  great  deal 
of  grief  to  mother  and  father,  and  a  great 
deal  of  pain  to  someone  else. 

However,  compared  with  big  brother, 
littie  brother  is  a  saint.  An  elder  brother 
can  devise  more  new  and  unique  methods 
of  tormenting  his  victim,  than  could  the 
perpetrators  of  the  Spanish  inquisition. 
I  realize  this  fact  very  keenly,  unfortu- 
nately having  learned  from  experience. 
The  older  boy  considers  it  his  duty  in  the 
absence  of  the  head  of  the  house,  to  see 
that  the  younger  boy  walks  the  straight 
and  narrow  path,  and  is  not  unwilling  to 
use  drastic  methods  if  he  is  not  obeyed. 

Big  brothers  consider  little  brothers 
legitimate  fields  for  experimentation.  If 
there  is  any  doubtful  material  it  is  tried 
out  on  the  younger  boy.  If  he  lives 
through  the  ordeal  the  substance  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  older  boy. 

My  own  brother  is  a  very  curious  per- 
son, something  of  a  scientist,  for  he  is 
always  experimenting,  usually  on  me.  I 
remember  one  experiment.  I  have  good 
reason  to.  He  poured  a  small  amount  of 
scalding  hot  water  down  my  back;-  he  had 


always    wondered    if    hot    water    would 
really  burn.     It  did. 

This  and  a  few  more  nerve  racking  in- 
cidents have  proved  to  me  that  brothers 
are  the  bane  of  the  world.  But  neverthe- 
less, I  now  propose  a  toast  to  all  brothers 
big  and  small,  wishing  them  a  very  happy 
and  a  very  long  life. 

Harrison  Linnell,  June  '27. 

AS  THE  TRAFFIC  GOES  BY 

Ting-a-ling!  the  first  bell  rings, 
How  we  hurry  to  grab  our  things! 
Down  to  lunch  we  will  go, 
Jumping  on  everyone's  toes. 

Another  bell,  and  out  we  rush, 
Hardly  hearing  teacher's  "Hush!" 
Grasp  our  books  and  flying  go, 
Every  Dick,  Jim  and  Joe. 

Down  by  Room  2-14, 

The  same  old  story  always  seen: 

"Faster!  faster!  coming  down!" 

Says  the  teacher  with  a  frown. 

"Stop  the  talking;  keep  in  line!" 

Never  saying.  "Oh,  that's  fine!" 

"The  girl  with  the  blue  dress,  face  the  wall; 

Now  stop  your  laughing  there,  Miss  Fall." 

"Straight  line!  straight  line!"  another  cries; 

Her  geometry  classes  in  her  mind  still  lies! 

At  last  the  noise  has  commenced  to  die; 

All  is  quiet — that  traffic  in  Quincy  High! 

Lillian  Riihimaki,  June  '27. 


The  Modern  Dance 


Monday,  January  11,  1926. 

"On    with   the    dance,   for   tomorrow   you    may   be 


rheumatic." 


— Chandler. 


Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  paused  in  the 
open  door  of  a  modern  ballroom,  and 
gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  couples  with- 
in, enthusiastically  doing  the  Charleston. 
His  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence. 

"Not  much  like  our  old  time  waltzes 
and  quadrilles,  is  it?  Those  young  peo- 
ple in  there  are  only  ignorant  savages 
doing  a  war  dance  to  the  tune  of  sobbing 
saxes  and  sounding  cymbals." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Sir  Roger,  "In  our  time 
the  Virginia  Reel  and  others  were  good 
enough  for  us.  Dancing  in  those  days 
was  a  graceful,  dignified  pastime.     Now 


the  shades  of  our  ancestors  would  not 
recognize  a  so-called  dance  at  all." 

Just  then  a  young  man  who  had  been 
standing  near  the  two  old  aristocrats 
turned  to  them  and  said,  "Pardon  me, 
gentlemen,  but  did  I  hear  one  of  you 
say  that  our  dances  are  only  savage  ca- 
perings?" 

"You  heard  right,  sir,"  replied  Sir 
Roger  courteously.     "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"My  opinion  happens  to  differ  from 
yours,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
modern  young  people  get  as  much  pleas- 
ure from  their  dancing  as  you  from  yours, 
and  there  is  as  much  swing  and  rhythm 
to  the  Charleston,  properly  done,  as  there 
was  in  the  old  Virginia  Reel." 

"So  you  say,  young  man,  so  you  say," 
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broke  in  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  "but  you 
will  have  to  prove  it  to  me.  I  claim  that 
there  is  no  more  grace  in  that,"  indicating 
the  jazzing  couples,  "than  there  is  in  a 
monkey's   antics." 

Sir  Roger  perceived  that  his  friend  was 
becoming  heated  over  the  argument,   so 


with  his  usual  tact  he  excused  his  friend 
and  himself  on  the  grounds  of  it  being 
late,  and  bidding  the  young  man  good 
night,  they  left,  Sir  Andrew  still  fussing 
over  what  he  called  an  insult  to  the  old 
time  dances. 


BY  THE  FIRESIDE 


Without  howls  the  wind; 

Within  all  is  warm, 
By  encircling  walls 

Protected  from  storm. 

The  fire  leaps  high 

In  the  chimney  so  wide. 
Casting  its  glow  on 

The  child  there  beside. 

In  that  fire  so  bright 
He  rich  visions  doth  see 

Of  adventurers  bold, 
Among  whom  is  he. 

And  this  curly-haired  lad 
Is  the  bravest  of  all 

In  the  battle  that  roars 
Up  the  chimney  so  tall. 


And  foremost  of  all 

He  ever  doth  ride 
Up  the  precipitous  path 

Of  the  chimney's  black  side. 

Now  slow  he  advances 

The  foe  to  surprise; 
Now  on  war-horse  that  prances, 

Beheld  by  all  eyes. 

There  was  ne'er  such  brave  general 

In  this  world  before 
As  that  touseled-haired  lad 

Sprawled  out  on  the  floor. 

Without  howls  the  wind. 

Without  rages  the  storm; 
But  he  by  the  fire 

Is  happy  and  warm. 

Melba  Barnes,  Feb.  '26. 


My  Automobile  and  I 


Last  summer  I  took  my  automobile 
and  went  on  a  camping  trip.  Now  my 
car  and  I  had  a  wonderful  time.  There 
was  not  a  hill  in  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont  that  he  could 
not  go  up.  Whenever  I  was  desirous  of 
going  fast,  I  would  tell  him  to  step  on  it 
and  away  we  would  go.  That  car  of  mine 
usually  does  everything  I  tell  him,  but 
he  has  one  very  bad  fault.  This  fault  that 
he  has  is  not  altogether  his  own.  I  was 
talking  with  another  fellow  who  has  one 
of  the  same  breed  and  he  said  his  had 
the  same  ailing.  I  do  not  blame  my  car 
too  much,  because  I  think  it  is  character- 
istic of  most  four-wheel  omnibuses.  T 
may  over-tax  him  some,  but  what  an 
appetite  he  has.  It  seems  as  if  every 
time  I  get  in  to  go  somewhere  he  has  to 
have  his  tenth  breakfast,  or  his  fifth 
lunch.  I  was  always  under  the  impres- 
sion that  anybody  who  had  a  large  appe- 
tite usually  show  it  in  his  or  her  appear- 
ance. That  may  be  true  of  human  beings, 


but  not  of  my  automobile.  To  be  sure, 
he  will  go  a  great  deal  better  with  some- 
thing in  his  stomach  than  when  it  is 
empty,  but  he  doesn't  grow  any  from  par- 
taking of  this  repast.  However,  I  imagine 
that  the  goodness  he  gets  out  of  the  food 
he  eats  goes  to  make  him  stronger  and 
speedier. 

During  the  winter  months  my  car  had 
a  very  bad  cold.  I  think  if  he  had  not 
had  the  care  that  he  did  have,  his  cold 
would  have  turned  into  pneumonia.  In 
the  morning  when  I  would  go  out  to 
the  garage  to  get  him  he  would  cough 
and  choke  something  terrible.  At  first  I 
did  not  know  whether  to  send  him  to  the 
hospital  or  not.  But  he  pulled  through 
all  right  and  now  he  is  much  better.  Next 
summer  my  car  and  I  expect  to  have  a 
wonderful  time  seeing  the  country.  I 
don't  think  he  will  disappoint  me  because 
he  comes  from  the  Ford  family. 

Jack  Dunply,  Eng.  J  '27. 
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Sir  Roger  Talks  to 

School 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1926 

"The  biggest  talkers  are  not  always  the  best." 

—Hoch. 

On  this  occasion  Sir  Roger,  Sir  Andrew 
and  myself  were  spending  a  week  in 
Quincy.  We  came  to  see  the  birthplace 
of  the  Adamses  and  other  historic  places. 
The  second  evening  we  were  here  Air. 
Collins  from  the  Quincy  High  School 
called  at  the  hotel.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  asked  Sir  Roger  if  he  would  give  a 
talk  to  the  pupils  on  Tuesday.  Sir  Roger 
accepted  the  offer,  and  without  delay  pre- 
pared his  talk. 

At  the  time  set  we  were  there.  I  took 
a  seat  in  the  back  of  the  hall,  having  de- 
clined with  thanks  a  position  on  the 
stage.  Sir  Andrew,  however,  went  with 
Sir  Roger.  The  pupils  filed  in,  talking 
as  young  people  will  do,  and  took  their 
seats.  The  instant  that  Mr.  Collins  and 
my  two  friends  entered  all  grew  quiet. 
After  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks  by 
the  headmaster,  Sir  Andrew,  whom  the 
pupils  knew  quite  well,  introduced  the 
speaker. 

His  subject  was  "Plymouth,  the  Birth- 
place of  Coolidge."  His  idea  was  to  give 
a  picture  of  the  little  town  and  some  of 
the  life  of  the  people.  In  his  talk  he  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  picturing  the  life  as 
it  is  and  was.  He  told  the  pupils  how 
difficult  it  was  to  get  there  and  the  route 
used.  They  learned  that  Plymouth  proper 
is  not  the  birthplace  of  Calvin  Coolidge 
but  a  suburb,  called  by  the  farmers  the 
Notch,  for  it  is  set  way  up  toward  the 
sky  in  a  little  pass  between  two  moun- 
tains that  tower  still  farther  upwards.  It 
was  because  of  Coolidge  that  he  chose 
the  subject  he  did  in  order  to  among 
other  things  show  why  he  was  called 
"Silent  Cal." 

It  was  up  in  the  Notch,  in  the  back 
of  the  general  store  where  Cal  was  born. 
There,  there  were  only  a  few  houses. 
They  were  a  good  many  miles  from  any- 
where. The  stage  came  through  once  a' 
day,  bringing  letters  or  papers  for  the 
people.    News  was  rare.    What  little  was 


the  Quincy  High 
Pupils 

gained  was  sent  from  lip  to  lip.  At  night 
when  the  work  was  done  the  men  used 
to  congregate  around  the  red  hot  stove 
in  the  old  store  and  talk  and  play  check- 
ers. It  was  here  that  Coolidge  probably 
received  his  first  lesson  in  politics.  The 
store  was  the  center  of  the  suburb  and 
the  only  public  place  where  the  men 
could  gather.  However,  during  the  rest 
of  the  dav  little  was  said,  and  in  fact 
there  was  little  more  said  in  the  evening. 
The  backwoods  people  are  not  talkative 
and  this  ran  especially  strong  in  Cal. 
There  was  no  chance  to  talk  about  any- 
thing such  as  we  have  nowadays.  So  that 
was  the  reason  Calvin  Coolidge  received 
the  name  of  "Silent  Cal."  This  was  the 
gist  of  Sir  Roger's  talk. 

At  the  end  he  was  greeted  with  heavy 
applause.  I,  during  the  first  part  of  his 
talk,  wondered  how  he  had  learned  so 
much.  But  as  he  revealed  later,  he  had 
taught  Cal  for  two  years  in  the  little 
school.  At  the  end  of  the  talk  I  won- 
dered if  perhaps  there  were  not  more  men 
like  Calvin  Coolidge  in  the  world.  Men 
who  were  silent  in  appearance  but  not 
in  mind,  who  are  perhaps  crowded  down 
by  the  loud  talkers  as  though  they  were 
not  in  existence.  Who  are  unnoticed  by 
the  other  people  because  they  came  from 
the  little  towns  but  who,  through  pluck 
and  steadfastness  and  quietness,  go  far- 
ther and  are  remembered  longer  than  the 
man  whose  fame  comes  suddenly  and 
then  leaves  just  as  quickly.  Look  at  Lin- 
coln, a  farmer  too.  Look  at  Roosevelt, 
maybe  he  was  wealthy,  but  he  had  a 
different  kind  of  a  handicap  which  was 
as  bad.  Edison?  And  there  are  others 
in  large  numbers. 

As  the  pupils  filed  past  me  on  the  way 
to  their  classes  I  could  hear  various  ex- 
clamations all  praising  Sir  Roger  for  his 
excellent  talk.  When  I  told  the  old  gen- 
tleman about  it  he  was  very  much  pleased 
to  find  that  his  talk  was  so  well  received. 
I  later  learned  that  some  pupils  used  the 
occasion  as  the  subject  of  a  theme  in  their 
English  work  at  school. 
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CRICKETS 

Like  the  sound  of  a  clarinet  at  dusk 
Comes  the  crickets'  cheerful  chirp 
Up  from  the  mist-filled  meadow 
When  the  noise  of  the  day  is  hushed. 

A  breath  through  the  pine  trees  is  stirring, 
As  it  ripples  out  on  the  swamp, 
Swaying  the  tall  pickerel  grass 
Like  the  caress  of  an  elfin  hand. 

Like  stars  in  the  field  of  heaven 
The  dew-drenched  daisies  wave, 
A  fairy  kingdom  tonight 
As  the  crickets  play. 

D.  Bridges.  June  '27. 


APRIL 

April  is  here  with  her  sunny  days 
And  fresh,  cool  breezes  blowing. 

April  is  here  with  her  lovely  flowers 
And  budding  trees  a-growing. 

April  is  here  with  her  deep  blue  skies 
And  her  clouds  of  snowy  whites. 

April  is  here  with  refreshing  showers 
And  wonderful,  glorious  nights. 

April   is  here,  with  fair,   beautiful   Spring, 
The  most  welcome  time  of  the  year. 

The  birds  rejoice  and  happily  sing: 
'April  is  here!     April  is  here!" 

Doris  E.  Ricker.  P.  G. 


Let  the  howlers  howl,  and  the  growlers  growl,  and 
the  prowlers  prowl,  and  the  gee-gaws  go  it; 

Behind    the    night    there    is    plenty    of    light,    and 
things  are  all  right  and — I  know  it. 

Ruth  Elliot,  J.  '27. 


THE  SPRING  SONG 

The  great  outdoors  is  calling  me; 

I  may  not  lend  my  ear. 
For  if  I  listen  to  his  song, 

I'll  stop  my  work  in  here. 
I'll  fly  right  through  the  window  pane 

And  chase  the  birds  so  free. 
I'll  dive  into  a  deep,  deep  pool, 

And  swim  far  out  to  sea. 
I'll  climb  into  a  drifting  bark 

And  drift  about,  'til  lo! 
I  find  a  little  green  sea  isle 

Where  lotus  blossoms  grow. 
I'll  linger  on  that  lovely  shore; 

Sweet  strains  will  soothe  my  ear: 
Then — I'll  awake  to  find  myself 

Just  dreaming  dreams  in  here. 

Isabel  Cossaboom. 


THE  RADIO 

There's  no  need  now  to  go  out  nights 

To  concerts  or  a  show, 
Grand  opera,  hockey,  games  or  fights — 

Just  tune  the  radio. 

At  times  we  all  do  not  agree, 

Then  there's  an  awful  din; 
Pa  wants  a  lecture  on  the  sea, 

Ma  wants  "How  to  Get  Thin." 

I  like  to  hear  Jimmie  Gallagher  razz, 

And  brother  a  brutal  prize  fight; 
While  sister  dotes  on  the  Charleston  and  jazz, 

Dr.  Cadman  is  Grandma's  delight." 

E.  Fredette,  Feb.  '29. 

YOUTH 

Passionate  sorrow,  limitless  joy, 
Fathomless  depths  of  despair, 
Happiness  sweet  without  alloy, 
And  world  upon  world  of  car„\ 

Isabel  Cossaboom. 

THE  STAR  OF  THE  LAW 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little   star, 
How  1  wonder  if  my  car 
Will  your  wide  dominions  pass 
When  I  step  upon  the  gas. 

Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
People  bow  as  they  pass  by; 
Up  against  the  blue  you  float. 
On  the  motor-cop's  blue  coat. 

I  saw  you,  just  too  late. 
Speeding  at  too  fast  a  gait; 
Now  to  catch  me  you  are  bound, 
I'm  the  rabbit,  you're  the  hound. 

Will  the  rabbit  win  the  race? 
Will  my  motor  stand  the  pace? 
Will  my  low  supply  of  gas 
Your  dominions  safely  pass? 

Will  each  gear  its  duty  do 
To  carry  me  this  peril  through? 
Will  the  tires  need  the  air 
That  I  should  have  put  in  there? 

Now  the  road  is  very  straight, 
And  I  pull  away  from  fate. 
Now  it  curves,  and  cross  roads  come — 
Louder  grows  pursuer's  hum. 

Oh,  that  I  had  taken  pains 
To  put  on  the  tire  chains! 
See,  the  road  is  very  wet, 
But  I  may  out-race  you  yet. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
The  state  line  has  come  to  bar 
Your  celestial  watch  on  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

B.  II.  MacLeod. 
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La  Cuisine  De  La  Maison 


Every  average  family  follows  the  cus- 
tom observed  by  so  many  others  around 
Boston.  For  instance,  Saturday  night 
means  beans  are  on  the  menu;  Sunday 
night  means  a  typical  salad  is  to  be  got- 
ten together.  In  order  that  you  may  see 
my  point  I  shall  illustrate. 

You  all  know  that  the  only  night  rela- 
tives feel  just  like  paying  a  little  call  is 
Sunday  night.  At  this  point  in  my  dolor- 
ous history  the  '  joyousness  commences. 

It  is  a  quarter  to  six.  Mother  decides 
to  leave  the  Sunday  papers,  and  to  pre- 
pare supper  to  be  ready  at  six.  Bustling 
down  stairs  she  sets  the  table  hurriedly 
and,  rushing  in  to  the  kitchen,  lays  the 
platter  which  she  carries  either  on  the 
set  tubs  or  the  small  table,  which  is  a 
necessary  article  of  furniture  in  any  well- 
conducted  household.  Now,  if  you  don't 
know,  I  shall  tell  you  that  lettuce  is  the 
only  base  needed  in  this  conglomeration. 
As  soon  as  lettuce  is  on  the  platter 
Mother  knows  that  the  salad,  thus  far 
completed,  is  well  under  way.  But  she 
also  knows  that  another  vegetable  of  any 
specie  from  the  cabbage  to  the  artichoke 
is  essential  to  top  off  the  salad  as  one 
might  say.  Therefore  she  scurries  into 
the  pantry  or  the  larder  as  the  English 
would  have  it,  and  starts  to  search  for 
sundry  agricultural  products  and  perhaps 
a  piece  of  meat  to  cut  up  and  add  to  the 
general  collection  of  kitchen  left-overs. 

Her  face  lights  up  in  a  broad  smile  as 
she  spies  a  baked  potato  which  has  been 
sunning  itself  on  the  shelf  near  the  win- 
dow for  nigh  three  days.  The  unfortu- 
nate tuber  is  promptly  quartered  and  the 
pieces  are  placed  on  the  four  corners  of 
the  plate.  In  constructing  a  salad  one 
must  always  regard  with  especial  care, 
the  architecture  of  the  delicacy  built. 
While  looking  around  for  an  onion,  a 
gold  mine  is  discovered  in  the  form  of 
two  beets,  rather  aged,  but  fit  to  eat. 
These  are  sliced  and  undergo  the  same 
fate  as  the  lone  potato. 

In  re-entering  the  pantry  she  lights  on 
the  onion  hunted  previously.  Having 
compounded  these  discoveries  she  feels 
well  nigh  jubilant  at  the  success  of  her 
undertaking,    for    the    shelves    are    clean 


and  the  platter  is  full.  Reveling  in  her 
delight  she  holds  it  out  at  arm's  length 
and  smiles  a  smile  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  But  suddenly  the  door- 
bell rings.  Her  smile  disappears  as  if  by 
magic,  and  dismay  begins  to  trace  very 
telling  lines  over  the  pleasant  counte- 
nance of  a  moment  before.  Yes,  mother 
knows  who  stands  before  the  door.  She 
realizes  that  supper  will  not  stand  at  six. 
Summoning  her  courage  she  marches 
with  a  brave  countenance  to  the  door. 
Her  hope  is  crushed,  however,  the  mo- 
ment she  opens  the  door,  for  she  per- 
ceives before  her,  Uncle  Gordon,  Aunt 
Ruth,  and  cousins  Dud,  Miriam,  Donald 
and  Harrison  waiting  expectantly  on  the 
piazza. 

"Hello,  folks,"  she  says  with  a  cheery 
smile,  "come  right  in.  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you." 

"Well,"  Aunt  Ruth  exclaims,  "we  are 
not  going  to  stay  very  long,  but  we  were 
out  riding  and  thought  we  would  drop 
in." 

"What's  that,  Mar"  pipes  up  Dud, 
"you  said  we  would  have  supper  at  Aunt 
Mary's." 

"Yes,  yes,"  puts  in  Mother,  "come  in 
and  have  supper  with  us.  There's  enough 
for  everybody." 

And  in  this  manner  the  comedy  of  er- 
rors begins.  Mother  says  to  herself  when 
she  is  back  in  the  kitchen  and  the  rela- 
tives are  in  the  parlor,  "Oh,  I  guess  the 
salad  will  be  enough." 

Her  surmise  is  incorrect,  however,  for 
she  hears  through  the  open  door  leading 
to  the  parlor  the  words  from  the  mouth 
of  Harrison,  the  chubby  little  one,  "Say, 
ma,  what  d'yuh  think  we'll  get  t'eat?" 
At  this,  she  dispatches  Tom  to  the  drug- 
store and  Willie  to  the  delicatessen. 

The  happy  family  sit  down  at  half 
past  seven  ,the  only  unforseen  difficulty 
being  the  breaking  of  a  pitcher  of  cream 
dropped  by  the  little  hand  of  Cousin 
Miriam. 

However,  when  the  festivities  are  over, 
the  dishes  washed  and  Mother  is  upstairs 
with  Father,  her  only  words  to  him  are, 
"Wait  until  next  Sunday!" 

So  go  our  Sunday  nights. 
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A  Glimpse  of  Bohemia 


When  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  evening 
the  first  stars  appear  in  the  firmament, 
and  the  crackling  fire  in  the  chimney 
spreads  its  soft  glow  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  room;  when  the  wind  howls  with  un- 
fatigued  persistency,  shaking  the  leafless 
trees,  and  the  gray  snow  gives  the  land- 
scape a  dreary  and  lonesome  aspect — 
then  comes  that  intense  longing  for  my 
beloved  Bohemia. 

Before  my  mind's  eye  arise  pictures  of 
exquisite  beauty;  of  a  country  in  the 
springtime,  where  gentle  breezes  kiss 
myriads  of  flowers  and  carry  away  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  the  blooming  trees. 
Houses  as  white  as  snow  are  enclosed  by 
high  mountains,  which  are  covered  with 
ancient-looking  pines.  Dark  green  mead- 
ows, into  which  the  foot  sinks  as  into  a 
thick  carpet;  a  little  brook  running  by — 
into  its  clear  waters  the  blue  sky  is  re- 
flected, and  over  it  all  hovers  a  sacred 
peace,  only  the  birds  are  singing  and  the 
cuckoo  is  calling  to  his  mate. 

Nothing  else  ever  penetrates  the  pro- 
found stillness  of  that  beautiful  country 
spot,  which  is  still  spared  from  the  noisy 
cars  and  the  turmoil  of  the  city. 

How  I  would  like  to  linger  there  for 
ever,  to  breathe  God's  fresh  air,  to  lie 
under  the  trees    where  even  in  the  hottest 


summer  day  blows  a  cool  breeze  from  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  imagine  life  an  ever- 
lasting dream- 
But  I  must  not  neglect  the  city.  Though 
bereft  of  trees  and  most  of  nature's  love- 
liness, nevertheless  it  too  is  characteristic 
in  a  different  sense  of  beauty.  We  see 
magnificent  buildings,  old  churches  in 
Gothic  styles,  parks  somewhat  artificial, 
but  well  cared  for,  and  above  all  the  clean 
streets  and  remarkable  sidewalks.  The 
street  cars  are  not  as  noisy  there  as  they 
are  here,  but  between  the  auto-drivers 
there  is  not  much  difference.  The  houses 
are  built  of  bricks  only.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  very  spacious.  Therefore,  a 
family  has  only  two  or  three  rooms  at  the 
most. 

National  holidays  are  observed  by  Bo- 
hemians in  parks  and  different  places  in 
the  open.  Boys  and  girls  at  such  occa- 
sions wear  their  national  costumes,  which 
are  very  attractive  and  becoming.  Sev- 
eral bands  play  and  the  young  couples 
dance  over  the  grass  and  wherever  oppor- 
tunity permits.  Thus  the  people  are  pre- 
serving a  tradition  many  centuries  old, 
which  will  perhaps  be  kept  for  many 
more  yet  to  come. 

Ann  Krasny.' 


Sir  Roger  Learns  to  Skate 


Monday,  January  18,  1926 

If  at   first  you   don't   succeed;   try.  try   again. 

—Allbright. 

This  morning,  as  I  sat  at  the  breakfast 
table  with  Sir  Roger,  he  quite  suddenly 
asked  me  whether  I  approved  of  winter 
sports.  Not  seeing  any  reason  of  which 
this  question  was  the  prelude,  I  voiced 
my  opinion. 

"Winter  sports,"  I  began,  "are  some  of 
the  best  athletic  exercises  into  which  one 
can  enter.  I  delight  in  watching  any 
sport  and  am  an  enthusiastic  sportsman 
from   fox  hunting  to  our  great  game  of 


rugby.  I  like  winter  sports,  for  the  snow 
makes  everything  look  so  clean,  and  one 
does  not  mind  falling  down  in  it  while 
having  a  frolic.  Instead,  I  rather  enjoy 
it.  Also,  the  crisp  winter  air  makes  one's 
blood  tingle  and,  combined  with  a  ski 
run,  a  better  health  producer  could  not 
be  found.  But  why  do  you  ask  such  a 
question?  You  never  indulge  in  winter 
sports." 

"Well,"  said  Sir  Roger  calmly,  "I  in- 
tend to  take  up  skating,  which  I  have 
read  in  a  book  hereabouts  was  the  most 
strenuous  winter  sport.     The  butler  told 
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me  a  short  while  ago  that  in  the  recent 
thaw  the  meadows  were  flooded  and  ice 
formed  last  night,  making  rather  a  good 
skating  pond.  On  hearing  this,  I  decided 
to  make  use  of  this  good  source  of  health 
and  learn  to  skate." 

I  had  often  watched  skaters  and  more 
often  had  wondered  how  people  could 
stand  on  slippery  ice  with  such  ease.  The 
more  I  looked  at  these  gliding  demons, 
the  more  I  became  convinced  that  it 
would  not  increase  my  health  to  enter 
into  any  such  activities. 

"Come,"  said  Sir  Roger,  rising  from 
the  chair.  "There  is  no  time  like  the 
present.  I  can  already  feel  the  tingle  of 
rushing  air  going  past.  I'll  ask  the  butler 
to  loan  me  his  skates  for  the  present,  and 
I  will  get  you  a  pair  from  the  groom." 

I  hastily  replied  that  I  would  rather 
watch  than  risk  my  neck  at  my  respect- 
able age. 

Having  procured  the  skates,  we  took 
the  short  journey  to  the  pond,  where  Sir 
Roger  immediately  sat  on  a  log  and  after 
fifteen  minutes  of  deliberation  as  to  the 
right  skate  for  each  foot  and  the  proper 
method  of  clamping  it  to  the  shoe,  fast- 
ened them  to  his  feet.  When  this  was 
finished,  Sir  Roger  stood  up  and  walked 
to  the  pond's  edge. 

"Now,"  said  Roger,  "you  give  me  a 
push  on  the  shoulders  to  get  me  started, 
and  I'll  be  all  right." 

I  complied  with  this  request  with  a 
strong,  violent  push  on  the  shoulder 
blades.  But  something  went  wrong.  Sir 
Roger's  feet  could  not  get  started  with  his 
shoulders,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  effort 
he  managed  to  stand  erect,  his  feet  going 
in  and  out  like  a  compass  when  one  pulls 
its  arms  apart  and  together  swiftly.  When 
Sir  Roger  had  gone  about  ten  yards  in 
this  manner,  his  feet  came  together  with 
a  loud  click,  and  Sir  Roger  found  himself 
skating  on  "all  fours"  instead  of  "all 
twos."  Nothing  daunted,  he  pulled  him- 
self up  and  took  six  steps — I  remember 
counting  them  distinctly  —  and  then 
started  to  glide  along  uncertainly.  I  have 
always  prided  myself  on  seeing  and  hear- 
ing a  great  deal  while  saying  little,  as  I 
have    already    mentioned.     I    used    first 


good  quality  when  I  noticed  that  Sir 
Roger  was  heading  straight  for  a  corner 
of  the  meadow  that  was  fenced  in  by  a 
barbed  wire  fence.  Forgetting  myself,  I 
darted,  or  rather  wobbled,  across  the  ice 
to  Sir  Roger's  assistance.  Gradually  I 
lost  control  of  myself  and  finally  fell, 
catching  Sir  Roger  about  the  knees  with 
my  feet,  and  he  descended  iceward  with 
a  loud  crack.  We  stopped  sliding  a  foot 
or  two  in  front  of  the  barbed  wire  fence, 
and  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  minute. 

"Please  unclamp  my  skates,"  said  Sir 
Roger  commandingly.  "I  know  when  I 
have  had  enough  for  one  day.  My  heart 
will  not  stand  this  excitement.  Come,  let 
us  go  to  the  house  and  rest  ourselves  and 
smoke  awhile." 

Once  safely  ensconced  in  a  soft  chair,  Sir 
Roger  startled  me  out  of  deep  thought  by 
this  question:  "Do  you  remember  who  it 
was  that  tried  six  times  and  failed,  but  he 
tried  again  and  succeeded?" 

I  told  Sir  Roger  all  about  Bruce  and 
anything  else  connected  with  it.  Sir  Rog- 
er heaved  a  sigh  and  said:  "I  am  a  good 
sport  and  I  will  try  a  couple  of  times 
more,  but  if  I  don't  learn  to  skate  in  those 
times,  I  am  not  going  to  keep  on  trying. 
For  if  I  tried  six  times,  as  did  Bruce,  and 
failed  and  then  won  the  seventh  time,  it 
would  do  me  no  good,  for  by  that  time, 
judging  by  today's  experience,  I  would 
be  a  cripple  in  ever}"  sense  of  the  word." 


THE  PEDLER 

What  will  you  sell  me,  0  what  will  you  sell  me 

For  this  shining  piece  of  gold? 
"'I'll  sell  you  dreams,  beautiful  dreams, 

Bright  and  new.  or  wondrous  old." 

I  bought  your  dreams.  0  I  bought  your  dreams, 

And  I  took  them  home  with  me. 
But  the)"  are  no  longer  shining  and  bright, 

They  are  tarnished,  as  well  you  can  see. 

"You  have   given   me  gold,  bright  sparkling  gold. 

For  the  beautiful  dreams  I  had, 
Because  you  knew  not  dreams  can't  be  sold, — 

But  I've  given  you  wisdom,  Lad." 

Melba  Barnes. 
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Across  the  Atlantic  on  a  Steamer 


We  got  up  that  Friday  morning,  after 
a  sleepless  night,  when  we  heard  the  bells 
chime  six.  We  were  going  from  Norway 
to  America !  Our  friends  gathered  all 
around  us  to  say  a  last  good-by.  We  got 
on  the  boat  at  half-past  twelve,  and  one- 
half  hour  later  the  boat  sailed  from  Oslo. 
When  we  had  been  going  for  about  an 
hour,  we  received  dinner.  We  sailed  con- 
tinually until  two-thirty  the  next  day, 
when  we  stopped  at  Bergen.  There  we 
lay  at  anchor  for  an  hour  while  the  pas- 
sengers and  their  baggage  were  taken  on. 
We  soon  set  out  again  across  the  North 
Sea.  It  was  very  stormy  here,  and  by 
seven-thirty  I  began  to  feel  very  strange. 
Soon  I  was  so  sick  that  I  could  not  re- 
main on  deck.  I  was  sea-sick !  I  was 
carried  to  my  cabin,  where  I  stayed  for 
two  days.  On  the  third  day  I  was  up 
again  and  practically  as  well  as  ever. 

We  spent  many  enjoyable  days  on  the 
boat  before  we  got  to  America.  The  first 
thing  we  did  in  the  morning  was  to  have 
breakfast.  The  rest  of  the  morning  until 
noon  we  sat  on  the  deck  and  chatted,  sat 
in  the  reading  room  and  read  or  wrote 
letters  or  amused  ourselves  in  other  ways. 
At  twelve  o'clock  lunch  was  served.     We 


spent  the  afternoon  promenading  on  the 
decks  and  visiting  different  parts  of  the 
boat.  At  three  o'clock  we  all  got  coffee 
and  coffee  rolls.  Sometimes  we  amused 
ourselves  by  playing  tennis  or  listening  to 
the  orchestra.  Supper  was  enjoyed  by 
those  who  were  not  sick  at  six  o'clock, 
and  from  then  until  eleven  we  enjoyed 
dancing.  One  thing  that  I  especially  re- 
member is  the  masquerade  we  held  one 
night.  It  was  the  most  picturesque  affair 
that  I  ever  have  seen.  Everyone  was 
dressed  up  in  both  grotesque  and  beauti- 
ful costumes.  There  were  a  great  many 
electric  lights  of  different  colors  around 
the  whole  dancing  space. 

One  night  we  saw  moving  pictures 
which  were  both  interesting  and  educa- 
tional. News  was  received  each  day  bv 
wireless  and  printed  on  newspapers  for 
the  passengers.  Finally  we  anchored  just 
outside  of  New  York  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  next  morning  everyone 
was  on  deck,  and  the  excitement  and 
cheering  were  intense  when  the  boat 
passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  By  eight- 
thirty  we  were  safely  landed.  We  were 
in  America  at  last,  after  twelve  days  of 
rough  and  stormy  weather! 


Traffic  in  Quincy  High  School 


Books,  boys,  pencils,  scraping  feet, 
laughter,  cheerful  greetings — passing  time 
in  Quincy  High  School.  The  corridors 
are  thronged  with  studious — and  other- 
wise— people  on  their  devious  and  various 
ways  to  what  may  be  called  merely  the 
next  recitation,  but  which  to  some  may 
mean  an  ignominious  doom,  to  others  the 
comfortable  haven  of  a  study  period,  and 
to  an  elect  few  a  triumphant  joy.  Those 
members  of  the  first  class,  to  judge  by  the 
faces  that  an  observer  might  notice  dur- 
ing filing  time  in  our  institution,  are  the 
most  numerous.  They  wear  a  worried 
expression;  their  eyebrows  are  contracted 
in  deep  thought,  trying  to  remember  just 
how  that  proposition  was  worded,  or  per- 


haps the  principal  part  of  "constituo." 
These  people  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  ones  who  rush  from  room  to  room, 
dodge  around  indignant  traffic  officers, 
forget  to  apologize  when  they  crash  head- 
on  with  an  equally  precipitate  schoolmate, 
don't  care  if  they  inadvertently  knife  a 
passing  innocent  with  a  projecting  pen- 
point,  intent  only  on  getting  into  their 
seats  so  as  to  have  time  to  take  a  last, 
long  lingering  look  inside  their  books  be- 
fore the  teacher  makes  that  doom-pre- 
dicting command,  "Books  closed."  The 
other  class  is  composed  of  those  who,  in 
essaying  to  remember  the  contents  of  the 
lesson,  almost  forget  to  perambulate. 
They  put  one  foot  down  on  "rego,"  fran- 
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tically  search  their  memories  for  the  in- 
finitive, "regere,"  and  the  other  foot 
comes  down;  "rexi,"  "rectus" — two  more 
steps.  Then  they  begin  on  the  next  verb, 
if  they  can  remember  it,  trying  to  get 
through  the  list  before  they  reach  their 
destination.  Thus  preoccupied,  they  are 
pushed  and  jostled,  bumped  and  thumped, 
dragged  rudely  back  around  the  right 
side  of  traffic  officers,  and  never  notice  it. 

In  this  slow-moving  class  also  come  those 
carefree  individuals  who  can't  remember 
their  conjugations,  and  don't  try  to.  They 
are  the  ones  who  converse  as  they  mean- 
der of  the  last  dance,  of  the  next  one,  of 
the  current  shows,  of  certain  teachers' 
assigning  abilities,  and,  if  they  are  femi- 
nine, of  So-and-so's  new  dress.  All  these 
are  possessed  of  the  ability  to  dive  dex- 
terously into  their  seats  just  as  the  teach- 
er enters  the  room.  As  one  watches  the 
students  filing,  there  are  some  individuals 
upon  whose  faces  there  is  such  a  look  of 
bliss  and  joy,  of  relief  and  hope,  that  one 
can  ascribe  it  to  no  other  cause  than  that 
thev  are  on  their  way  to  a  study  period. 
With  a  happy  smile  they  balance  their 
books  containing  all  tomorrow's  assign- 
ments on  one  hip,  and  expertly  jab  a  life- 
long enemy  as  he  tears  madly  by;  then 
apologize  with  profound  politeness  and 
affability.  They  hail  every  traffic  officer 
they  go  by  with  a  hearty  "Hi!"  walk 
carefully  around  and  go  to  the  right  of 
each  one,  drop  into  a  back  seat,  and  gaze 
with  pity  on  the  poor  unfortunates  who 
are  reciting  that  period. 

The  careful  observer  would  also  notice 
other  persons  wearing  smiles — smiles  of 
triumph  and  self-assurance.  These  are 
ones  who  have  either  just  recited  bril- 
liantly and  haven't  begun  to  think  about 
the  next  period  yet,  or  ones  who  are  sure 
and  confident  that  they  have  mastered 
the  lesson  for  the  next  recitation.  Among 
these  are  students  going  to  English  with 
a  completed  book  report,  to  geometry 
with  a  paper  of  correct  solutions,  to  Latin 
with  a  finished  translation  of  Csesar.  To 
all  those  who  have  never  had  the  perse- 
verance to  experience  these,  I  would  rec- 


ommend an  extra  effort  just  once,  merely 
for  the  indescribable  good  feeling  it  pro- 
duces. 

Then  the  observer  might  notice  the 
traffic  on  the  stairs,  and  wonder  that 
there  are  not  more  casualties.  Those  in 
a  hurry  rush  up  and  down,  two  steps  at  a 
time,  if  the  stairs  are  not  too  crowded, 
ruthlessly  shoving  those  persons  preoccu- 
pied with  Latin  verbs  mercilessly  elbow- 
ing the  staid  individuals  of  more  moderate 
habits.  Three  flights  there  are;  oh,  un- 
happy is  he  who  recites  one  period  on  the 
first  floor  on  the  north  wing,  and  the  next 
period  on  the  top  floor  in  the  south  wing! 
Unless  he  is  extraordinarily  gymnastic, 
he  is  wobbly  in  the  knees  and  gasping  for 

breath  when  he  reaches  his  destination. 
\\  nat  an  inestimable  boon  it  would  be  to 
Quincy  High  School  to  have  elevators  in- 
stalled, run  by  electricity,  and  on  a  sched- 
ule suited  to  our  program.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  student  uses  up  3,000 
calories  climbing  these  stairs  during  the 
six  periods.  Three  thousand  calories 
equal  one  egg;  eggs  are  five  cents  apiece. 
Fifteen  hundred  students — fifteen  hun- 
dred eggs,  at  five  cents  apiece — equal  $75 
a  day  for  stair-climbing.  Seventy-five 
times  the  fiscal  school  year  equals  the 
small  fortune  of  $12,385  just  for  stair- 
climbing.  How  much  energy  we  could 
save  by  the  use  of  elevators  and  how  the 
ravenous  student  at  recess  time  would 
welcome  the  elevator  express  to  the  cafe- 
teria. 

But  taken  all  in  all,  there  is  a  chummy 
cheerfulness  in  the  filing,  during  those  few 
precious  minutes  of  comparative  freedom 
between  classes,  that  the  students  con- 
sciously enjoy.  The  scrape  of  feet,  the 
banging  of  books,  the  gay  laughter,  the 
jostling  and  bumping — it's  all  a  part  of 
school  life.  But  let  us  think  about  this 
elevator  proposition;  let  us  do  more — let 
us  ask  the  School  Board  to  think  about  it. 

Viola  Van  Horn. 


June,  1916 

Gus  Von  Collier  is  flying  for  the 
United  States. 

June,   1919 

John  P.  Flavin  is  councilor  for  Ward  2, 
of  Quincy. 

Bill  Lindsey,  who  was  president  of  the 
class  of  '19,  is  married  and  is  the  physical 
director  in  the  Westport,  Conn.,  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

Gordon  T.  Banks  has  married  Miriam 
Goodspeed  of  Wollaston. 

Everett  Miller  is  working  for  the 
Chickering  Piano  Co. 

Members  of  the  class  of  '19  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Blanche  Morris 
Fratus  is  the  mother  of  twin  girls. 

Walter  Deane  is  the  manager  of  Dorr's 
Market  in  Norfolk  Downs. 

Charles  Hedges  is  a  salesman  for  the 
Flint  Motor  Car. 

Roland  Forsyth  is  working  for  the  Otis 
Elevator  Co. 

June,   1920 

Irving  Jackson  has  married  Miss  Ruth 
Chandler  of  Wollaston,  and  is  making  his 
home  in  Fall  River. 

David  William  Muckle  is  manager  of 
the  Northeastern  Oil   Co.,   Inc. 

June,   1921 

John  S.  Miller  is  a  senior  at  Bates  Col- 
lege. 

June,   1922 

Caroline  Field  is  a  senior  at  Simmons 
College. 

Euphemma  Renney  is  in  her  second 
year  at  the  Perry  Kindergarten. 


George  Wilson  and  Reg.  Hanson  are 
seniors   at  Dartmouth. 

Gordon  Spear  is  a  senior  at  Tech. 

Somner  Randell  is  a  senior  at  Tech., 
and  plays  on  the  hockey  team. 

Wilson  Barstow  is  president  of  his  class 
at  Norwich  University. 

Joe  Browler  is  a  junior  at  B.  C. 

February,   1923 

William  Finn  is  a  sophomore  at  B.  C. 

George  Thompson  is  a  sophomore  at 
Bowdoin. 

John  Reed  is  a  junior  at  Bowdoin. 

Abraham  Pactovis  is  a  junior  at  Har- 
vard. 

Edward  Johnson  is  a  junior  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

June,   1923 

James  F.  Keating  is  on  a  trip  to  South 
America. 

Margaret  J.  McDermott  and  Eleanor 
T.  Thibeault  are  training  at  a  school  in 
Quincy. 

Alice  Goodhue  graduated  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  last 
year. 

Esther  Bishop  is  a  junior  at  Boston 
University. 

Walter  Blake  is  a  junior  at  Tech. 

Rachel  Sampson  married  a  Brockton 
man. 

Helen  Bigelow  is  a  teacher  at  the 
Massachusetts  Field  School. 

Edna  Abbiatti  is  a  junior  at  Bridge- 
water. 

Lawrence  Whittemore  is  a  freshman  at 
Bowdoin. 

Janet  MacDonald  is  working  for  the 
United  Fruit  Co. 
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"Ding"  Heap  is  a  junior  at  Dartmouth. 

William  Hpdgkinson  goes  to  Norwich. 

Margaret  Forsyth  graduated  from  the 
Children's  Hospital  last  March. 

Joe  O'Brien,  who  was  president  of  the 
class  of  '23,  is  now  a  junior  at  Boston 
College. 

February,   1924 

Ted  Guinan  is  working  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Marcia  Van  Stry  is  working  for  the 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Stanwood  Sweetser  goes  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Anastasia  Enovacious  is  a  sophomore 
at  Keene  Normal. 

June,   1924 

"Gerry"  Hanson  is  a  sophomore  at 
Keene  Normal. 

Philip  Trask  is  a  sophomore  at  North- 
eastern University. 

Stanley  Bloomquist  is  a  sophomore, 
and  president  of  his  class  at  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  School. 

Perley  Payson  goes  to  Thayer. 

Randolph  Cooke  enters  Yale  next  year, 
having  been  attending  the  Roxbury 
School  in  Connecticut. 

Walter  Cullman  goes  to  B.  U. 

Robert  Parsons  goes  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Optometrical  School. 

Edith  Miller  recently  married  Edwin 
J.  Hayes  of  Melrose,  and  is  to  live  in 
Melrose. 

Owen  Stoner  attends  Northeastern. 

Robert  Gately  works  in  Jordan  Marsh 
Company's. 

February,   1925 

Mabel  Overlock  is  working  for  the 
Quincy  Coal  Company. 

Elizabeth  Morris  is  a  freshman  at 
Posse-Nisson,  where  she  has  attained 
honors. 


Margaret  Marr  goes  to  Radcliffe. 

Ruth  Johnson  is  a  freshman  at  Bridge- 
water. 

Evelyn  Arbuckle  attends  Keene  Nor- 
mal School. 

Theodore  Trask  is  a  sophomore  at 
Northeastern. 

June,   1925 

Bernice  Van  Stry  is  training  to  be  a 
nurse  at  the  Brockton  Hospital. 

Corrine  Holton  is  training  to  be  a 
nurse  at  the  Mass.  Homeopathic  Nurses' 
School. 

Donald  West  is  a  freshman  at  Boston 
University,  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Helen  Douglass  is  spending  the  winter 
months  at  Miami,  Fla. 

Alice  W7aite  is  attending  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music. 

Althea  Foss  is  a  freshman  at  Normal 
Art  School,  Boston. 

Marion  Letson  is  a  freshman  at  Keene 
Normal. 

Winifred  Miller  is  a  freshman  at  Keene 
Normal. 

Frank  O'Brion,  who  has  been  going  to 
Deane  Academv,  enters  Dartmouth  next 
fall. 

Viola  Nordstrom  works  for  the  John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 

February,   1926 

The  following  are  taking  a  post  gradu- 
ate course: 

Isabella  Burke,  Geraldine  Curran, 
Isaac  Cutler,  Rachel  Pyyny,  Ethel  Pierce, 
Elsie  Kobrick,  Alice  Solomon,  Morris 
Grossman,  Eleanor  Duley,  Gertrude  Fit- 
ton,  "Ted"  Coumoss,  "Lor"  Anderson, 
Ellen  Grossman,  Dorothy  Saunders, 
Roger  Bascom,  Earl  Beeman,  Joe  Grady. 

Marjorie  K.  Williams, 

Alumni  Editor. 
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Exchanges 


We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  fol- 
lowing exchanges: 

"The  Gleaner,"  Pawtucket  High  School, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

"The  Radiator,"  Somerville  High 
School,  Somerville,  Mass. 

"Drury  Academe,"  Drury  High  School, 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

"The  Arguenot,"  Norwood  High 
School,  Norwood,  Mass. 

"The  Jabberwock,"  Girls'  Latin  High 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  Red  and  White,"  Rochester  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

"The  Red  and  Black,"  Rogers  High 
School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

"Classical  Gazette,"  Lynn  Classical 
High  School,  Lynn,  Mass. 

"The  Bulletin,"  Watertown  Senior  High 
School,  Watertown,  Mass. 

"The  Academite,"  Hebron,  Nebraska. 

"The  Bowdoin  Orient,"  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Brunswick,  Maine. 

"The  Echo,"  Winthrop  High  School, 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

"The  Sagamore,"  Brookline  High 
School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

"The  Monad,"  Belleville  High  School, 
Belleville,  N.  J. 

"The  Bulletin,"  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Business  Administration, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"Boston  University  News,"  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  Albanian,"  St.  Albans,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

"The  Unquity  Echo,"  Milton  High 
School,  Milton,  Mass. 

"The  Lion,"  Burdett  College,  Boston, 
Mass. 

"The  High  School  Enterprise,"  Pinson, 
Tenn. 

"Monad,"  Belleville,  N.  J. 

"The  Tatler,"  Nashua,  N.  H. 

"The  Franklin  Sentinel,"  Franklin, 
Mass. 

"The  Albanian,"  Washington,  D.  C. 


AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 

"Drury  Academe" — North  Adams, 
Mass. 

A  well  balanced  and  very  attractive 
magazine.  You  have  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  exchanges.  Glad  to  add  our  maga- 
zine to  your  long  list. 

"The  Lion" — Burdett  College,  Boston, 
Mass. 

An  interesting  magazine,  but  small  lit- 
erary department.     Your  cuts  are  good. 

"The  High  School  Enterprise" — 
Pinson,  Tenn. 

We  enjoy  reading  your  magazine.  It 
is  newsy  and  up-to-date. 

"The  Radiator," — Somerville  High 
School,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Very  interesting  magazine.  Your  "Class 
Notes"  are  very  clever. 

"The  Monad"— Belleville,  N.  J. 

Your  magazine  is  short.  Exchanges 
well  written  up. 

"The  Unquity  Echo"— Milton  High 
School,  Milton,  Mass. 

A  very  good  paper.  Your  "Short 
Story  Contest"  idea  was  good. 

"The  Albanian" — St.  Albans  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Literary  department  good,  but  where 
are  your  cuts? 

"Monad"— Belleville,  N.  J. 

You  have  a  very  spicy  magazine.  In 
your  last  issue  the  editorial  on  "Lessons" 
was  very  good. 

"The  Sagamore" — Brookline,  Mass. 
Always  like  to  receive  your  magazine.    It 
is  concise  and  very  interesting. 

"The  Tatler"— Nashua,  N.  H. 

An  interesting  magazine  as  usual.  We 
enjoyed  your  articles  on  "then  and  now." 

"The  Franklin  Sentinel" — Franklin, 
Mass. 

Your  paper  is  small,  but  does  not  lack 
interesting  material. 

Elizabeth   Littlefield, 

Exchange  Editor. 
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School  News 


Jan.  15 — Everybody  remembers  the 
senior  play,  no  doubt,  "The  Whole 
Town's  Talking,"  in  which  Hazel  Olsen 
and  Roger  Fairclough  had  the  leading 
parts.  Mr.  Mitchell  certainly  did  a  good 
piece  of  work  in  getting  the  play  ready 
in  so  short  a   time. 

The  parts  were  well  acted  by  members 
of  the  senior  classes,  some  of  whom  have 
now  left  school.  Between  the  acts  the 
orchestra  entertained  and  senior  girls  sold 
candy. 

Jan.  25,  Class  Day — The  February 
class  proved  itself  quite  clever  in  the  en- 
tertainment it  offered.  The  usual  play 
was  discarded  and  new  ideas  introduced. 
The  time  of  the  performance  was  in  1936 
and  showed  a  typical  school  as  they 
hoped  it  would  be.  After  the  second  act 
Mr.  Collins  made  a  few  remarks  and 
tokens  were  presented  to  various  mem- 
bers of  the  class  by  their  president. 

Jan.  27 — Very  impressive  exercises 
were  held  at  the  graduation  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 1926  class.-  When  the  Glee  Club 
and  orchestra  entertained,  Mr.  Collins 
introduced  the  speaker,  Judge  Hoban. 
After  the  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr. 
Hunting,  the  class  sang  its  song  and 
marched  out  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  its  friends. 

Feb.  2 — The  second  semester  of  this 
school  year  started  in  with  a  bang,  and 
about  250  new  pupils  from  the  Junior 
High.     After  the  usual   excuses   of  "lost 


my  way,"  "can't  find  my  program,"  etc. 
were  worn  out,  we  started  to  work. 


Feb.  4 — We  were  unexpectedly  called 
to  the  hall  during  the  sixth  period.  Mr. 
Collins  greeted  us  and  then  introduced 
Mr.  G.  C.  Stedman,  first  officer  of  the 
steamship  President  Harding. 

Mr.  Stedman,  a  native  of  Quincy  and 
a  graduate  of  this  school,  spoke  about  his 
experiences  on  the  sea  and  the  reasons 
why  he  took  sailing  as  a  profession.  Mr. 
Collins  closed  the  assembly  with  a  remark 
that,  owing  to  the  distinguished  visitor 
inside,  and  the  distinguished  visitor  out- 
side, a  blizzard,  we  would  be  dismissed 
early. 


February  12 — A  concert  was  given  in 
the  hall  by  a  group  of  musicians  from  the 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Paul  Shirley.  Before  each  selec- 
tion, Miss  Howes  gave  a  brief  description 
of  the  piece.  The  concert  was  very  en- 
joyable. 


Several  students  of  the  High  School 
have  profited  by  their  attention  to  in- 
struction in  English  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  both  Madeline  Leah  and  Alton 
Johnson  have  had  book  reviews  accepted 
by  "The  Scholastic",  and  that  Elvirah 
Harlow  and  Miriam  Carr  have  received 
notice  that  poetry  written  by  them  was 
accepted  by  the  "Eastern  Star  World." 


BASKETBALL 

W  ith  the  prospects  of  a  fine  season  in 
view,  the  Quincy  High  basketball  team 
started  its  season  composed  of  such  vet- 
erans as  Parrish,  Ahlstrom,  Capt.  Mac- 
Lean,  Nichols,  Philbrick,  Anderson,  De- 
Yulus  and  Robinson. 

Because  of  the  excellent  record  of  the 
previous  year,  a  very  tough  schedule  was 
made.  Thus  far  the  team  has  lost  most 
of  its  games.  Probably  the  main  reason 
for  Quincy's  ill  success  was  the  loss  of 
Jimmy  Fancher,  last  year's  star,  from  the 
squad.  It  is  certain  that  if  Fancher  had 
been  eligible  to  play,  the  team  would  have 
won  a  large  percentage  of  its  games. 

Quincy  vs.  Massachusetts  Nautical  School 

On  January  8,  1926,  Quincy  won  the 
opening  game  of  the  season  from  Massa- 
chusetts Nautical  School  with  a  score  of 
23—16. 

The  slippery  condition  of  the  new  gym 
floor  prevented  both  teams  from  execut- 
ing many  fast  plays.  MacLean  and 
Hamilton  were  the  principal  scorers  for 
Quincy. 

Quincy  vs.  Bridgewater 

Quincy  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Bridgewater  on  January  26th.  The  score 
was  21 — 15. 

In  the  first  half  Quincy  was  in  a  daze 
and,  although  they  outscored  their  op- 
ponents in  the  last  half,  they  were  unable 
to  overcome  the  lead  which  Bridgewater 
had  chalked  up.  MacLean  and  Hamil- 
ton featured  for  Quincy.  Jackson  and 
Stewart  excelled  for  Bridgewater. 

Quincy  vs.  Weymouth 

Weymouth,  presenting  a  stronger  team 
than  usual,   decisively  crushed   our   first 


team,  with  the  score  of  32  to  19.  Mazzola 
and  Johnson  featured  for  Weymouth; 
Captain  MacLean  and  Anderson  for 
Quincy. 

In  the  preliminary  game  Quincy  2ds 
took  the  measure  of  Weymouth  2ds,  14 
to  7.  MacLeod  and  Backman  played  a 
fine  game  for  Quincy. 

Quincy  vs.  Rivers 

In  Brookline  on  February  2,  our  team 
lost  to  Rivers  School.  The  score  was 
15—14. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  boys  out- 
played their  opponents  by  a  wide  margin 
and  should  have  been  the  victors,  some 
questionable  penalties  robbed  them  of 
the  game.  The  entire  team  deserves 
credit  for  its  efforts. 

Quincy  vs.  Milton  Academy 

At  Milton  on  February  5th,  our  team 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  fast 
Milton  Academy  team,  the  score  being 
40 — 17.  Milton  piled  up  an  early  lead 
and  was  ahead.  28  to  12,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half.  Ticknor  and  Upton  were 
the  scoring  aces,  totalling  28  points  be- 
tween them.  De  Yulus  starred  for 
Quincy  with  five  goals  from  the  floor. 

In  the  preliminary  game,  Milton  Acad- 
emy 2nd  team  defeated  Quincy  High  sec- 
onds, 16  to  11. 

Quincy  vs.  Brockton 

At  Brockton  on  February  9,  our  team 
was  defeated  for  the  second  time  by  the 
Brockton  High  Five,  with  the  score  of 
28  to  10. 

Although  our  boys  played  a  fast  and 
peppy  game  they  were  unable  to  win. 
They  failed  to  score  in  the  first  period, 
Brockton  making  eight  points  in  that 
quarter. 
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Captain  Taylor,  with  four  field  goals 
and  two  foul  shots,  was  the  high  scorer 
for  Brockton.  Captain  MacLean  and 
De  Yulus  did  all  the  scoring  for  Quincy, 
the  latter  making  six  points  and  Mac- 
Lean  four. 

Quincy  vs.  Medford 

Medford  High  basket  ball  five  was 
forced  to  extend  itself  on  March  1st  to 
defeat  the  determined  Quincy  High  squad 
20  to  IS. 

Quincy  played  a  splendid  game,  consid- 
ering its  series  of  reverses,  and  had  the 
score  tied  until  the  final  minute  of  play. 
MacLean,  as  usual,  was  Quincy's  high 
scorer.  The  fine  defensive  work  of  Phil- 
brick  and  Reardon  is  noteworthy.  The 
Medford  second  team  defeated  Quincy 
seconds,  15  to  14,  in  a  real  thriller. 


Quincy  vs.  Winthrop 

Quincy  High  School,  on  March  5,  won 
two  games  from  Winthrop  at  the  Quincy 
High  School  gymnasium.  The  first  team 
collected  20  points  to  its  opponents'  11. 
Gabriel  and  MacLean  accounted  for  all 
of  Quincy's  points.  The  second  team  de- 
feated Winthrop  seconds  with  the  score 
of  8  to  3. 

Quincy,  after  experiencing  several 
straight  defeats,  finally  jumped  into  the 
win  column  and  rendered  one  of  the 
classiest  performances  of  basketball  play 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  our  new 
high  school. 

The  Winthrop  forwards  were  power- 
less in  their  attempts  to  break  through 
Quincy's  magnificent  defense.  Our  play- 
ers had  scored  several  baskets  before 
Winthrop  realized  its  position. 

The  preliminary  game  furnished  much 
excitement  for  the  spectators  whose 
cheers  gave  evidence  of  their  appreciation 
when  the  team  was  victorious. 

Quincy  High  ended  its  home  basketball 
season  on  March  9  by  defeating  Milton 
High,  18  to  12.    Quincy  piled  up  an  early 


lead,  but  Milton  succeeded  in  tying  the 
score  before  the  half  was  over.  At  the 
three  quarter  mark  Milton,  through  fran- 
tic efforts,  obtained  the  lead.  In  the 
fourth  period  MacLean  scored  three 
goals  and  a  foul,  thereby  netting  the 
game  for  Quincy.  MacLean  and  Gabriel 
featured  for  Quincy,  while  Healy  was  the 
outstanding  player  for  Milton. 


BASEBALL 

Robert  Browne,  manager  of  the  Quincy 
High  baseball  team,  has  announced  the 
following  schedule  for  the  coming  season: 

April  27 — Quincy  Industrial  School 

April  30 — Weymouth  at  Quincy 

May    A — Open 

May     7 — Weymouth  at  Weymouth 

May  11 — Brockton  at  Quincy 

May  U — Open 

May  18 — Milton  at  Quincy 

May  21 — Dorchester  at  Quincy 

May  25 — Dedham  at  Dedham 

May  28 — Bridgewater  at  Bridgewater 

June     1 — Brockton  at  Brockton 

June     4 — Bridgewater  at  Quincy 

June     8 — Dedham  at  Quincy 

June  11 — Milton  at  Milton 

The  prospects  of  a  banner  season  for 
this  year's  team  are  unusually  bright, 
since  there  are  thirteen  letter  men  ready 
for  the  opening  bell.  They  are  Captain 
Hebert,  George  Philbrick,  Art  O'Brien, 
Red  Hayes,  Fee  Cameron,  Fitzgerald, 
Nate  Nichols,  George  Bennet,  Joe  Gro- 
gan,  Henry  Phelan  (alias  Babe  Ruth), 
Smith,  Colligan,  and  Dick  Dennison. 

The  teams  engaged  will  all  furnish 
worthy  opposition,  and  for  this  reason 
some  exciting  games  are  expected. 
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TRACK 

Coach  Wilson  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  splendid  showing  of  the  track  teams 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Surely  one  could  not  ask  for  a  better 
aggregation  to  represent  the  high  school 
than  the  one  which  went  through  the 
strenuous  campaign  of  last  year  without 
once  nodding  in  defeat.  With  the  nucleus 
of  that  famous  team  still  on  hand,  Coach 
Wilson  asserts  that  the  coming  season 
will  be  just  as  big  as  the  illustrious  one 
of  "25." 

Manager  Stanton  announces  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 

April  30 — Milton  Academy  at  Milton 
May     7 — Rindge  Technical  at  Quincy 
May  11 — Arlington  at  Arlington 
May  15 — Harvard  Interscholastics 
May  20 — Cambridge  Latin  at  Quincy 
May  24 — Interclass  Meet 
May  28 — Newton  at  Quincy 
June     1 — Winthrop  at  Quincy 
June     5 — Mass.  State  Schoolboy  Meet 
June  12 — Alumni  Meet 

Plans  have  been  made  for  an  alumni 
meet  to  be  held  at  the  oval  on  June  12. 
All  the  alumni  who  wish  to  participate  in 
this  event  please  notify  Coach  Wilson  of 
their  intentions. 

GOLF 

The  golf  team,  under  the  management 
of  George  Kennedy  and  coached  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  expects  to  keep  up  the  cham- 
pionship standard  for  which  it  is  noted. 
There  are  three  veterans:  Captain  Santee, 
Theodore  Nelson  and  George  Kennedy, 
altogether  with  several  promising  candi- 
dates. Games  will  be  arranged  with 
Newton,  Dorchester,  Waltham,  New- 
buryport,  Burdett  and  Boston  Latin. 

TENNIS 

During  the  last  two  months  Captain 
Russell  Harcourt  and  Manager  Nelford 
Platner  have  been  preparing  an  interest- 
ing tennis  schedule  for  the  coming  spring. 
Matches  are  to  be  played  with  the  follow- 
ing schools:   High   School  of  Commerce, 


Belmont  High,  Plymouth  High,  Dorches- 
ter High,  and  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  and  matches  are  pending  with 
BrOokline  and  Newton. 

It  is  expected  that  this  year's  team  will 
have  an  exceptionally  good  season,  as 
only  one  of  the  players  of  last  year's 
team  has  graduated,  and  with  a  satisfac- 
tory outlook  for  new  material,  prospects 
are  bright. 

While  we  regret  the  loss  of  Mr.  Jewel, 
last  year's  coach,  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Dean,  who 
has  kindly  consented  to  fill  the  position. 

HOCKEY 

The  Quincy  High  School  hockey  team, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  was 
severely  handicapped  by  poor  weather 
conditions.  Although  the  boys  did  not 
have  much  opportunity  for  practice  and 
were  late  in  getting  started,  they  decisive- 
ly defeated  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  team  by  the  score  of  5  to  0,  in  a 
practice  game.  Le  Cain  is  to  be  next 
year's  captain.  Manager  MacLeod  prom- 
ises a  good  hockey  season  for  1927. 

TRACK 

In  response  to  the  call  for  indoor  track 
twenty  or  thirty  candidates  turned  out, 
twelve  of  them  receiving  new  suits,  fur- 
nished by  the  school.  Every  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Coach  Wilson,  the 
squad  worked  faithfully.  Considering 
the  floor  the  fellows  had  to  run  on  and 
the  restricted  time  in  which  to  run,  the 
squad  did  remarkably  well.  The  relay 
team  was  comprised  of  "Bill"  Daley, 
"Dud"  Foy,  Ralph  Wayne,  "Jack"  Dum- 
phy,  Bryant  Minot,  and  "Red"  Platner. 
Minot  and  Platner  were  the  only  letter 
men.  The  rest  of  the  squad  consisted  of 
Chapman,  captain  of  the  team,  in  the 
"600";  "Rod"  Shultz  in  "1000",  Robert 
Francis  in  the  "shot",  high  and  standing 
broad  jumps.  These  men  were  letter  men. 
Coulson  and  Call  both  have  been  show- 
ing good  form  in  the  high  jump,  and  to- 
gether with  Sayles,  MacLean  and  Baltzer 
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in  the  long  runs,  look  like  promising  ma- 
terial for  spring  track. 

The  results  of  the  indoor  season  are  as 
follows: 

February  13,  at  the  meet  held  by  the 
Boston  Athletic  Association,  Wayne  came 
second  in  one  of  the  fastest  trial  heats 
of  the  45-yd.  dash.  The  time  was  4  4/5 
seconds.  He  failed  to  place  for  finals. 
Minot  failed  to  place  in  the  "300".  Shultz 
was  beaten  at  the  start  of  the  1000-yd. 
run,  having' drawn  last  place  in  the  line- 
up. Captain  Chapman  got  away  to  a 
slow  start  in  the  "600"  and  although  he 
passed  seven  men  on  his  last  lap  he  failed 
to  place.  The  relay  (Platner,  Foy,  Daley 
and  Dumphy)  drew  second  place  against 
Somerville  and  Melrose.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  two  years  that  a  Quincy  relay  has 
been  lost. 

February  20.  This  meet  was  held  at 
the  Boston  "Y"  under  the  auspices  of 
Huntington.  Murray  of  Brookline  High 
had  the  fastest  time  in  the  "600"  but  as 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  dis- 
qualified, giving  Captain  "Osie"  Chap- 
man first  place  in  the  "600",  five  points 
for  Quincy,  and  a  gold  medal  for  him- 
self. The  relay,  (Wayne,  Minot,  Dum- 
phy, Platner)  ran  against  Fairhaven  and 
would  have  been  an  easy  victor  had  not 
Dumphy  fallen,  consequently  giving  Fair- 
haven  a  big  lead  which  Platner  vainly 
tried  to  break. 

February  22.  The  American  Legion 
held  this  meet  in  which  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's best  ran.  The  relay  (Wayne,  Foy, 
Dnmphy,  Platner)  lost  again  to  Somer- 
ville, but  beat  Newton.  Much  credit 
should  be  given  to  Wayne,  who  got  off 
to  a  fine  start,  and  "Red"  Platner  who, 
running  "anchor,"  bravely  tried  to  break 
the  lead  Somerville  obtained  on  the  pass 
between  Foy  and  Dunphy. 

March  6.  This  meet  was  "the"  meet 
of  the  season,  and  the  results  of  which 
Quincy  should  be  proud.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  school  boys  from  all  over  Mas- 
sachusetts struggled  for  honors  and  points 
in  this  meet.  It  was  held  in  the  East 
Armory,  Boston.  Last  year  at  the  out- 
door state  meet  Quincy  got  third  place  in 
Class    B,    and    hopes    to    get    first    this 


next  year.  At  the  indoor  meet  last  year, 
Quincy  returned  with  but  five  points  won 
by  the  relay,  but  not  so  this  year.  Here 
is  the  story;  Platner  and  Wayne  both 
placed  in  the  50-yd.  dash  semi-finals,  and 
although  Wayne  received  a  bad  fall  in 
the  semi-finals  he  came  through  with 
fourth  place  in  the  finals,  giving  Quincy 
one  point  and  a  gold  medal  for  himself. 
Captain  Chapman  got  a  slow  start  in 
the  "600"  and  after  passing  the  whole 
field  on  the  last  lap,  galloped  in  a  full 
ten  yards  in  the  lead,  breaking  the  school- 
boy record  of  1:23  3/5  seconds  and  low- 
ering it  to  1:21,  a  feat  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  much  hard  training.  Chapman 
has  put  Quincy  on  the  map  again  and  we 
are  proud  of  him.  "Rod"  Shultz  came 
through  with  the  fourth  place  in  the 
1000-yard  run,  adding  one  more  point  to 
the  one  earned  by  Wayne  and  the  five  by 
Chapman.  The  relay  (Wayne,  Minot, 
Dunphy,  Platner)  came  through  with  the 
fourth  place.  Platner  is  to  be  thanked 
for  the  fine  time  made,  after  the  Brighton 
relay  left  Minot  in  the  rear.  The  time 
for  the  relay  was  3:5  sec,  and  three 
points  were  earned  toward  the  total  num- 
ber of  points  which  was  ten,  fourth  in 
the  whole  meet.  All  boys  who  earned 
points  in  this  meet,  except  the  relay  team, 
received  medals. 

This  indoor  season  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful for  Quincy  High,  and  with  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  students  we 
can  make  the  outdoor  season  just  as  big 
and  successful,  if  not  more  so.  There  is 
much  promising  material  in  the  school 
towards  spring  track,  and  when  the  "tag" 
girls  begin  to  sell  tags  for  the  meets,  buy 
some  and  come  out  and  cheer  the  team. 
Platner,  Wayne  and  Smith,  Cameron  and 
Dunphy  will  be  running  in  the  100  and 
220-yd.  dashes.  Minot  and  Daley  will 
be  in  the  "440";  Captain  '^Osie",  Chap- 
man, Sansone,  and  Sayles  in  the  "880"; 
Schultz  and  MacLean  in  the  mile  and 
Francis  Coulson  and  Call  in  the  high 
jump.  Francis,  Sansone  and  Reardon 
will  be  in  the  shot-put.  Seven  letter  men 
are  still  with  us  and  with  the  promising 
material  that  is  in  the  school,  they  should 
have  a  fair  bid  for  the  State  cup  next 
spring. 


Your  Spring  Coat 

Will  look  like  new  if  you  have 
it  cleansed  and  pressed  at  the 
"Old  Colony."  Party  Frocks, 
Sport  Sweaters  and  Men's  Suits 
a  specialty,  too      . 

OLD  COLONY  LAUNDRY 

Phone  Number  Granite  5000 


CAMP    WANDA 

KEZAR  LAKE  :  :  :  LOVELL,  MAINE 

For  Boys   Eight  to  Fifteen  Years 


Booklet    Upon  Request 

W.  H.  WHITING 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  Public  Schools,  Quincy 


Duke- — That  sure  is  a  flaming  tie. 
Compy — Yeh.  I  bought  it  at  a  fire  sale. 

Mr.  Thomas — For  the  next  time,  take 
as  far  as  Arsenic. 

D.  Cushing — Don't  you  want  us  to  take 
arsenic: 

Dearest  Love,  I  have  swallowed  the 
postage  stamp  which  was  on  your  letter 
because  I  knew  that  your  lips  had 
touched  it. 

Advertisement 

Men's  suits  cut  in  half  today. 

Suits  pressed  between  trains. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if  you 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  class,  they  teach 
the  same  at  both  ends. 

Advice  to  Wollastonites 
Never  go  into  the  water  after  a  heavy 
meal,  because  you  won't  find  it  there. 

Some  of  these  decided  blonds  only  de- 
cided a  short  time  ago. 


"Did   you    see   the   Rolls    at   the   auto 

ow?" 

"No,  I  didn't  stav  for  lunch." 


show?" 


"Is  that  the  second  bell?"  inquired  a 
gentleman  of  a  sable  porter. 

"No  sah,  dat  am  de  second  ringing  of 
de  fust  bell,  we  has  but  one  bell  in  dis 
house." 

"A  Certain  Party"  at  the  basket  ball 
reception,  fearing  the  moist  hand  of  her 
partner  would  soil  her  dainty  frock,  shyly 
asked  her  partner  if  he  would  please  use 
his  handkerchief. 

"Fee"  hastily  drew  out  his  handker- 
chief and  blew  his  nose. 

Hayes — "How  did  this  hair  get  in  my 
honey?" 

Waiter — "It  must  have  been  in  the 
comb." 


Miss  Dawes — What  is  the  plural  of 
babies? 

George  Phil  brick — Twins. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  a 
monotonous  world  this  would  be  if  we 
were  all  good  looking?  Just  imagine  the 
fun  the  seniors  afford  us  that  we'd  miss. 

Miss  Deitch — Look  here,  youngster, 
that's  the  third  time  you  looked  on 
Nichols's  paper. 

A.  E.  Martell — Yeh,  his  writing  is 
awfully  poor. 

Miss  Shaw — What  were  the  Knights  of 
Labor? 

Gleason — The  night  shift. 

Miss  Walsh  (at  1.30)— All  right  now, 
let's  pick  up  the  floor. 

"The  Spring  is  here,"  cried  Nate  as  he 
took  the  back  off  his  Ingersoll. 

Headline 

"Headmaster  stops  improper  dancing." 
Pupils  are  kindly  requested  to  follow 
suit. 

"The  roar  of  a  lion  can  be  heard  far- 
ther than  the  sound  of  any  other  living 
creature."  So  runs  a  newspaper  item. 
Those  who  have  never  talked  back  to  a 
teacher  will  believe  this. 

Poter  Collins  is  going  to  sue  Miss 
Daws  for  libel.  She  wrote  on  his  theme, 
"You  have  bad  relatives  and  antece- 
dents." 

"Sweets  for  the  sweet,"  said  Joe  Rear- 
don  as  he  handed  his  teacher  a  bag  of 
lemons. 

"Quincy's  a  nice  burg." 
"Lived  here  all  your  life?" 
"Not  yet." 
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TAE  SOPROMORE  WAO  TRIED  TO 
WMO  SAIB"£LOTHES  MAKE,,       agy  MIo  LQNCM  AT  GOOATER 
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There  is  no  Auxiliary    Heater   on   the 
market  today  that  compares  with 
this  Radiant  Heater   in   com- 
forting, healthful  heat,  in 
cleanliness,  in  economy 

.  Order  Yours   Today  — 


CITIZENS  GAS  STORE 
7  Granite  Street  Quincy 


Tel.  G  rani  to  181  k 


C.  M.  PRICE 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 


Ice  Cream  Manufacturers 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
WEYMOUTH 
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IfT  is  the  hope  of  the  Golden- 
Rod  Staff  that  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine  will  substantially 
patronize  advertisers  who  have  so 
willingly  contributed  to  its  sup- 
port. Buy  from  merchants  who 
advertise    in    the    Golden-Rod 
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STOP 

AT 

ON  YOUR   WAY  TO 
THE  STATION 


A  TREAT  TO  EAT  — 


FOY'S    QUALITY    MARKETS 

FRANKLIN  HARKET  -  ADAMS  MARKET 
The  Best  in  Town 


Quincy  Trust  Company 


Quincy,  Mass. 

"The  People's  Bank" 


1486  Hancock  Street 
Quincy,  Mass. 


Checking  Department 


Branch  at  27  Billings  Road 
Norfolk  Downs 

Savings  Department 


We  operate  a  Savings  Department  under  the 
same  regulations  as  Savings  Banks.  Deposits 
therein  are  free  from  State  taxation       :        :        : 


Open  Saturday  evenings  7.00  to  10.00  o'clock 


H.  E.  CURTIS,  President 
E.  W.  BATES,  Treasurer 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


H.  Everktt  Crakk.  Pres.  Clarknck  Bi-rois.  Treas. 


QUINCY 
SAVINGS   BANK 

ESTABLISHED^  845 

1374  HANCOCK  STREET 


Resources    $12,013,533.02 

Deposits  draw  interest  from  the 
first  day  of  each  month 


Banking  Hours:  8.30  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 

Saturdays 

8.30  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and  7  to  9  P.  M. 


H.  D.  COLE 
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Depot  Street 


Quincy 


Prescription  Work  a  Specialty 


"Quality  Beyond  Question" 


Coropliroerjt?  of 


A    FRIEND 


UNIVERSITY       EDUCATION 
IN     THE     EVENING 

Coeducational 

For   high    school    graduates  who    cannot   enter    day   colleges    for    financial    or 
other  reasons,    an   effective  university   education   is  available  in   the   evening: 

IN  BUSINESS  —  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND   FINANCE 

Grants  B.C.S.  and  B.B.A.  degrees. 

Specializes  in  accounting,   C.P.A.   preparation,  marketing  and  management. 

Develops   character,    intelligence   and   executive   ability. 

Only  24.9%  of  graduates  held  executive  positions  on  entering  school:    71.9%   now  in  major 

executive  positions. 
Faculty   of   experienced   and  well   trained  business   men. 
Problem  method  of  instruction. 
Highest  standards. 

IN   LAW  —  SCHOOL   OF  LAW 

Four-year  course. 

LL.B.  degree. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and  practice. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to  that  in  best   day  law  schools. 

87%   of  graduates  taking  bar  examinations   have  passed. 

Alumni   outstandingly  successful  as  lawyers,  judges,   business  executives. 

Exceptional  faculty  of  lawyers  who  have  been  trained  in  leading  day  law  schools. 

Graduates   of  Quincy   Hig-h  School 
Admitted  Without  Examination 

For  catalog  or  further  information  inquire: 

NORTHEASTERN     UNIVERSITY 

Evening  Division 

312  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  Back  Bay   4400. 


MASSACHUSETTS  COACH  COMPANY 

699  ADAMS  STREET 
EAST  MILTON 

Busses  To  Rent  For  All  Occassions 

Phone  Granite  0484 


LIBERTY  SHOE  STORE 

Name 

TO  ALL  STUDENTS — If  you  will  present  this  coupon  we  j 
will  allow  you   10%    reduction  on  any  purchase  in  our  store.     Address 

The  Store  For  Quality  and  Style 

Liberty  Shoe  Store 

SMITH       &      CO.  1429  Hancock  St. 

1429    HANCOCK   STREET      -        -        -      QUINCY,    MASS. 


Quincy,  -  Mass. 


WET   WASH 


NO   SNARLS 

We  soak  the  clothes 
Not  the  Customer  ! 

WHY  NOT   TRY    US   ONCE? 

*     *     # 

WOLLASTON   WET   WASH 


Compliments    of 


A.  C.  Smith  Filling  Station 


117  Beale  Street 


Wollaston,  Mass. 


23  Farrington  St. 


Tel.  Granite  4801-R 


Compliments  of  the 

GLOBE  REAL  ESTATE 

414  Hancock  Street 
Norfolk  Downs 

Tel.  Gra.  4005=M 


MORTGAGING 
RENTING 
SELLING 
PINANCING 


Always  on  the  job  ! 
"The  Live  Wire" 
If  you  do  not  believe 
it  come  in  and  try  it. 


Compliments  of  the 


Atlantic  &  Pacific 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


693  Adams  Street 
Quincy 


Compliments   of 

A  FRIEND 


Compliments  of  the 

Wollaston  Cash  Market 


61  Beale  Street  Wollaston,  Mass. 

GEO.  G.  ORMAN 

Granite  4100 TELEPHONES Granite  0796 


The  Dunphy  Corset  Shop 

Miss  S.   E.   Dunphy 


BANDEAUX— CORSETTES— GIRDLES 
BRASSIERES— HOSIERY 


No.  8  Maple  Street 


Quincy,  Mass. 


Telephone    0893-W 


McMurray's  Spa 

139  Beach  Street 
Wollaston 

Candy  —  Cigars  —  Tobacco 


311- 


38     Tonics     se 


Telephone   Granite  2188 
and  Granite  2354 
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TENNIS  SUPPLIES 

RACQUETS  -  3.00  to  $15.00 

A  large  stock  to  select  from 

BALLS  —  Wilson's  Championship 

Racquet  covers,  Visors,  Tennis 
Shoes,  Sweat  Shirts 

WESTLAND'S 

Sporting  Goods 

1555   HanCOCk   St.  Tel.  Granite  1134 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CLOTHES 

We're  showing  an  exceptionally  Fine 
Line  of  Suits  and  Coats  for  boys  of 
High  School  age  this  season.  New 
Styles,  New  Patterns  and  Right   Prices 

DONAHER'S 

Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing 

1559  HANCOCK  STREET  Near  Quincy  Theatre 


QUINCY 


BRIDGEWATER 


LUCE  &  COMPANY 

DRY  GOODS  and  FURNISHINGS 

Best    Merchandise 
At  Reasonable  Prices 


Compliments  of 


QUINCY  ARMY  STORE 


23   School   Street 


1  465    Hancock  Street 


TaeVamit>5moppe 


SPECIAL 

During  April 


This  Ad  worth 

$2.50  towards  your 

Permanent  Wave 

Room  202  KRESGE  BLDG. 

Granite  3609-R 


THE- 


SPECIALTY  SHOP 


for 
Young  Men  and  Women 


Exclusive  —  but  Not  Expensive 


COOPER'S,  INC. 


GRANITE  STREET— AT  HANCOCK 


Lowest    Rates 


Motor    Cars 


Sunshine,  Rain,  or  Sleet 

The  Yellow  is  always  on  the  street 

Quincy  Yellow  Cab  Co. 


Granite    0049 


Opposite    Station 


Harley  Davidson        Columbia        Scooters 
Motor  Cycles  Bicycles  Velocipedes 

Doll  Carriages— Kiddy  Kars 
Radio  Batteries  Skates  Sharpened 


Baby  Carriage  Tires  put  on    while  you  wait 


CROUT'S 


11  COTTAGE  AVE. 


QUINCY 


Tel.  Granite  175H-J 


PIERCE'S  STUDIO       j 

i  High  Grade  Work                           Reasonable  Prices 

Over  Woohvorth's  Store                           I 

;                 JUST  RIGHT 

;    CLEANSING  &,  DYEING  CO. 

Special  rares  to                     ! 

!              Pressing    [-:-      Repairing 

Graduates  and  all  Members 
of  Athletic  Teams 

1                      Work  called  for  and  delivered 

Phone  Granite  2247                                                        ! 

Telephone  Granite  6429- M 

I  1637  HANCOCK  ST.       ::      QUINCY 

TYPEWRITERS               \ 

1                    T#^te(|^ 

Bought             Sold            Rented 

®_§^lf_jtoledc  Goods 

Only  agent  in  Quincy  for  the                       1 

286  Devonshire  JL  Doston  Mass. 

Remington  Portable  Typewriter      J 

!                              THE 

Moore  —  Waterman  —  Parker 
FOUNTAIN    PENS 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

McKENZIE'S                   i 

!                           MANUFACTURED 

3   Temple  Street             Tel.  Granite  5131 

i     See  Mr.  Mitchell  for  Discount  Cards 

j         WILLIAM  PATTERSON 

Compliments  of 

I                    FLORIST 

SANDBERG'S      i 

STORE 

Jewelers                          Opticians 

1                    1434    Hancock   Street,    Quincy 

1  29  1    Hancock  Street 

1                              GREENHOUSE 

1              92    So.    Central   Avenue,    Wollaston 

Telephones   :!!12-AV — 892-B 

Tel.  Con. 


First  Class  Repairing 


WILLIAM  E.  FRITZ 


J  E W ELER 


WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  JEWELRY 
CUT  GLASS  AND  SILVERWARE 


Munroe  Building 


1543  Hancock  St. 


Quincy,  Mass. 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Headquarters  for  Athletic 
Equipment  and  Sport  Goods 


We    have    the    most   up-to-date   and 

practical  Baseball,  Tennis,  Golf 

and  Track  Supplies  that  can 

be   produced. 

We  also  have  the  proper 
Clothing  and  Shoes  for  All  Sports 

(Send  for  General  Catalogue) 

Tennis  Rackets  restrung  by  experts, 
at  short  notice 

344  Washington  Street 
BOSTON        :        :        MASS. 


Advance  Spring 
Styles 

Our  stock  is  now  complete  with    new  Spring 

Suits.       New    Patterns  in   the    Latest     Styles 

Many    with    2    prs.    of    Trousers       :       :        : 

$25.00        $30.00        $35.00 

SPRING    TOP    COATS 

$22.50     and    $25.00 

See  our  Special  Blue  Serge  Suit  at 
$37.50 

Outfitters  to  Men  and  Boys 

TALBOT-QUINCY,  Inc. 

1387  HANCOCK  STREET 


Please  Mention  the  Qolden  Rod  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 


NATIONAL 
MOUNT  WOLLASTON 

BANK 


SAVINGS   DEPARTMENT 
Interest  Begins  First  Day  of  Each  Month 

OPEN  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  7-9 
Member    of    Federal    Reserve    Bank 


HENRY  M.   FAXON 
President 


H.  M.  FAXON 
C.  T.  HARDWICK 
F.  M.  SMITH 
A.  H.  ALDEN 


GEORGE  F.   HALL 
Cashier 

Directors 


5.   BURGIN 


ARTHUR  H.  ALDEN 
Vice  President 


E.  E.  LEONARD 

F.  HALL 
C.  A.  HOWLAND 
W.  J.  HOLBROOK 


